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ABSIEACT ^ 

This report is the sixth in a series of longitudinal 
studies describing the College, Discovery and Development Program'' 
aimed at identifying disa^dvantaged and under achieving nimth graders 
and developing their college potential in five special high school 
development centers. The sixth year brought the completion of* the 
\ . discoveiry and, develapment cycle for the first of its- students, those 
who. had cgjBpJeted their studies with associate d^gre^s, and the 
mid-college point* for the first baccalaureate students. Ta^^ 
\ sections include descriptions of the sixth year of the program, 
personnel, facilities, t:he sixth population of 'students, attendance 
^i^nd achievement for all classes in ^9^,Q^^^, college progress for 
classes I-lII, high school graduatj^on aii,d ^admission to college for 
class IV, and a summary. Class VI resembled the previous five on all 
variables except for a lower income. The general findings- for program 
students whose college records can be studied show a pattern of 
progress not, greatly different from that of nonprogram classmates in 
, each college. A number of newly stated specifically expressed 
behavioral objectives were added to the proposal for funding for the 
sixth year. (Author/AM) 
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FOREWORD 

\ 

This volume is the sixth in a series of reports of a longitudinal ^ 
study of the College Discovery and Development Program, Prong II. Five 
previous reports issued under this same title. Discovering and Developing 
the College Potential of Disadlvantaged High School Youth , are listed' 
below: 

First - .Daniel Tanner and Genaro Lachica, January 1967 - 

Second - Lawrence Brody, Beatrice Harris and Genaro 
Lachica, (Report #68-2), March 1968 

Third - Lawrence Brody, Beatrice Harris and Genaro 
Lachica, (Report #69-1), March 1969 

Fourth - Beatrice Harris and Lawrence Brody-, (Report 
#70-13), June 1970 . 

Fifth - Lawrence Brody and Hank ScKenker> (Report 
#71-5), January 1972 

This sixth year brought the completion of the discovery and 
development cycle for the first of its students, those who hadl' completed 
their studies with associate degrees, and the mid-college ppint f or'^ t:he 
first CDD baccalaureate -students. - 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

June 1971 marked the completion, of six ye'ars 6f continuous imple- 

K 

mentation of the College Discovery and Dcvelcp*hient Program as a joint 
undertaking of the New York City Public Schools and The City University 
of New York. This volume is the ^sixth annual report describing the 
program, its planned objectives and the participating students for the 

academic year which began an September 1970 and ended in June 1971. 

• * - ^ > , 
As^in previous years there were three successive classes enrolled 

this'y^.av in the high school phase of the program: CDD IV, admitted^ to 

tenth grWe .\n September 1968; CDD V. admitted in September 1969; and, 

CDD VI, admitted in September 1970. There were also in attendance at 

Xhd CD Centers a small number of students from prior classes who 

continued to work toward completion of their graduation requtr^nents later 

in" the cycle. than their original classmates. 

During the 1970-71 year graduates of three former CDD classes, 

CDD I, II, and III, were in college attendance at many instifutions. 

A small group had completed their studies for Associate degrees aq^d 
^ " ' ^ .ft" 

some had .entered the junipr class in four-year college programs. 

"''J • ' The Sixth Year of th6 CDD ^Program 

, 'r ' * ^ 

The basic plans and organization of the College^ Discovery and 
Development Program .continued without major, change during this sixth 

yeai; of implementation from September 1970 through .June 1971 • ' ^ 

J. 

Personnel . . 

There were ag^in .aumefous personnel changes,, mpst resulting from 
forces" outside the prpgram itself. Thus among the high school 
principals only one of the five with whom the ^program had been planned 



iVncl originally implemented remained as an executive in a CT>U host 
high school*" A considerable number of the high school department 
Chairmen wer^e a'lso newly dssigr^ed and most of them .had not had 
previous experience with the program,' Among the teachers, a 
considerable fraction were without prior CDD experience as a result 

of new appointments, transfers, and pVbmotions of teachers to other 

' 1- / • ' ' . 

responsibilities on the teaching faculty. Among the personnel of 

the five CDD Centers one new coordinator with ope semestpr of experi- 
ence as a teacher in CDD joined the four vetera;n coordinators. 'Five 
additional counselors were newly appointed. Together with the 
replacements for veteran counselors who had Left this brought the 
counseling staff to a total of fifteen. However a number of these 
counselors had not held CDD responsibility before nor had several 
of their new family assistants. . . - ' * 

In the CUNY-CDD office there was an assistant director new to 
CDD but who had had broad experience in Upward Bound programs following 
his years as a veteran science instructor in a New York "inner city" 
high school. That this teacher was co-opted early in the school year 
by the comnunity and the Board of Education to serve as principal of 
the high school in which he had formerly taught was CDD's misfortune 
although it was, perhaps, a wry tribute to the program's^ staff 
selection criteria and processes. There were, also several new people 
amohg the CUNY Research Assistants; again as in former years, this was 
a^esull: of-tK^^^ompletion of graduate study by former incumbents. 
Among the College Curriculum Consultants there were considerable 
changes: the net total weekly . consultant time assigned to CDD was ^ 
severely reduced -during 1970-71 • This was' primarily a result of 

^ ' ' ^' '24- 
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.sharply increas^ed registratipn and^ resilltant staff pressure in the 
colleges growing out of implementation of the 0.pen Admissions Program. 

Finally, as a completely unintended consequence of a shift \in*' 
administrative control of College Work Study Grant* funds and recruit- 
ment from CDD to the nineteen individual Financial Aid Office^:^ on CUNY* 

'college campuses, therie was,, drastic reduction in ^the number and 
quality of tutors available tp CDD students throughout this program 

year'. , ^ , 

«■ * • 

Facilities ' ^ . " ^ . ; 

- ^ ' ■ * , . . 

the CD Centers remained in the same five high schools as for the 



previous five years: these were Jamaica, Port Richmond, Seward Pai^k, 

Theodor^e Roosevelt and Thomas Jefferson High Schools. There wasy no 

major change in the facilities available to the CD Centers in .their 

■ • ^ . * • : ^ \ ^ 

host school^s during 1970-71; although repairs and^ xenovations begun 

previously had been completed this year in all schools, the net change 

in available space was snmll, since changes in school zones had i; 

created increased^^on-CDD enrollments in the host schools. \a fact, in 

three of the five schools slightly 'less space was available than before; 

however, all schools were- able to provide at least minimal space for 

the thirci CDD-guidance counselor assigned them this year. As in 

formet years private space for counseling was scarce or non-existent; 

it was an accepted practice for some GDD counse|,ors to meet^ small 

groups for guidance in their offices, or 'in a^corridor orl.n the back 

of the auditorium. In one school the writer observed eight students 
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plus a family ^assistant* and the counselor in a group guidance session 

in this counselor's office: a six and a half by eight foot section 

of a larger room, sectioned off hy five foot high steel and glass 

* • 

partitions-. In two of the five schools no two members of the CDD 

. - Center were located in the )g^e part of the building; ' one 

, » » t. 

result was ^that the "school within a school" concept was considerably 
y less well developed in those centers than in the other tliree schools 
where frequent staff and student interaction was geographically 
structured into daily program operations. 



CHAPTER 2 -' ' 

DESDRIPTION OF THE'?lS^PULfiTION-~OF j 

. . COLLEGE DISCOVERY STUDENTS — ■ 

■.In September,* ,1970, the sixth ptSpulatlon* of College Discovery students 
(Class VI) entered the program." They were selected, as in prevxous years, 
fro4 applications i/eceiveKl^^ring, 1970 fr6m New York City public and ■ ^ 
parochial spools which contained a ninth grade, and from conmunity agencies 
throughout the five boroughs. Students were 'selected on the ibasis of economic 
and academip^criteria ^h±ch were summarized in a previous report. Notification 
o£ aj^mission was sent to students in the spring semester of their ninth gpde; ^ 
the 'students who accepted „the CDD Program enter^ tlTe CDD center most ^conven-- 
"iently 'located for .them. in September. 'As in all previous classes, a small 
mimber of selected applic^nt-iL d^liftfed tliis preferred enfollment foi? ^^arious / 

reasons^.. .y. ^ : ^ .... - ' • 

^' . . The iJar.p^se^^^ifiii'-thapt^is to describe the sixth entering" population 
of 'thi^ Collfigft-Discby^ry Jirogram in terms of the socio-econcjimic background , and . 
•^fHelaca'demic ability^ of eath student prior to entering the p^dgrdm. In addition, 

a brief final section will provide retention data for this class coveting the 
'/peripa from September J.970 1^ September .197^ (the^? first year in the program). 
TllB soci6r-ecoaomic pgrtion of this chapter will deal with such variables as 

o , _____ ____ ^____ 

fearaily^comeT living~cbndifions , and'The occupational" aTrTd^ducational history: 
of parents. Academic ability will be described in terms of seventh, eighth, 
.and mid-year ninth grade general' averages and scores on the Metroj;w>lit4n 
Achievement Tests. All information used in the first two portions of the ^ 
chapjet is "derived from .information t^ken from either .the personal information 

^ ' 3 ' 's . 

1 Lawrence Brody, Beatrice Harris and Genaro Lachica, Discoverin g and Developing 
the College Potential of Disadvantaged High School Youth; A Report^of th e Third 
Year of a Longitudinal Study on the College Discovery and Develo pment Program. 
Office of Research and Evalua^on; City University of *New York, March 1969, p. 2. 

Rir. . . . " ' 



form .that each' student filled out when applying to the program or from^ the 
"~"~nominalrlon--form_ completed .by each student's ninth, grade counselor or the 

referring person. . ^ ^ , ^ — 

'^ocio-economic Data 

r 

Sex Distribution ^ - . ' • 

* { 

Table 2-1 shows the distribution of male and female students in Class 
VI as it was in September of 'l97a. Although the total number of males and 
females throughout all five Centers differ by only six students, larger dif- _ 
^ ' ferences do exist Vithin the individual Centers. Center V selected more males 
than females and Center I^T Xelected more females than males. Since an attempt 
is made to balance the sex ratio, any deviation from this principal arises from 
availability of eligible applicants, not from design. 

Ethnic Dis tribution ^ ' r 

The ethnic distribution foj Class VI in the five-development Centers is 

I* —.^ 

presented in Table 2-2. Approximately 59% o^l-s total entering population 
were JBlack students. Twenty-four percent", were of Puerto Rican background, 
> three percent of Oriental background and 15% fell into an all inclusive 



— cat'egorjr of^0ther7~composed^prlmarily-of White- students . - 

vEthnlcity is not a criterion for acceptance into the CDD Program. Ethnic 
•information, therefore, is not collected until students enter the program in 
September. Differences in ethnic percentafiks may represent the relationship 
between ethnicity and the variables, both ..cio-economic and academic, used 
for the selection of students for this program. It is also possible that 
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TABLE 

College Discovery Enrollment by Center and Sex 
for the Tenth Year. 
Class VI 



Center 


■ Male 


Female 


Both 


Sexes 


N . 


'/,' 


N 


% 


N 


% 


I 


51 


45.5 


' 61 


54.5 - 


112 


100 


II 


57 


52.3 ' 


. 52 


47.7 


109 


100 


Ill 


57 


46.0 


67 


54.0 


124 


100 


IV 


38 


40.4 


56 


59.6 


94 


100 


V 


62 


72.9 


23 


27.1 

* 


85 


100 



All Centers 265 50.6 



239 49.4 
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unintended selections for ethnicity may have occurred as individual ninth 

V J 

grade counselors ^nd/or community agency personnel referred students to 
the College Discovery an3 Development Program. , - - ' 



Age in Years 

Table *^2-3 shows the distribution of the age in years of Class VI students. 

These figures represent the age of studenFs as^of September 1970, the beginning 

of their tenth grade. As can be seen, the grea,t majority of students are 

♦ 

approximately 15 years old, with very slight variation between Centers. ^ 

. \ 

Famj^ly Structure 

* ♦ ' 

Since the structure of a student ^s family is thought to be moderately 
related to his emotional and academic success, a fairly complete analysis has 
been done on the intactness of the family setting of Class VI students. This 
material is provided in Tables 2-4 and 2-5. Table 2-4 shows that slightly 
more than half (55.1%) of Class VI students are living with a mother and a 
father. The reader should know that this 55.1% includes approximately 2% 
of students who are actually living with one or two stepparents but con- 
sidered these parents as their natural parents in filling out tlieir personal 
information forofs. 

Another way to view this data is that 61.8% Xa. total of __the.iirsL„three__™„ 



categories in Table 2-5) are living in a two-parent household. An additional 
31.8% of Class VI students are living with one parent, 4,0% are living with a 
guardian or foster parents and 0.9% (five students) live in an institutional 
setting. 
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TABLE 2-^3 
Age In Years 
•Class VI 



CENTER 



NUMBER ( 



OF 

RESPdNDIl^G STUDENTS 



lEAN 



s^^d: 



NUMBER NOT 
RESPONDING 



I 
II 
III 
IV 
V 



/ 



112 
108 
124 
94 
85 



15.38 

15.40' 

15.51 

15.23 

15.33 



/ 



o.ep 



0.57 

0.44. 

0.44 



0 
1 
0 
0 
0 



ALL 
CENTERS 



, 523 



15.38 



0.54 
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Living Conditions 

. ^ Tables' 2-6, 2-7, 2-8, '2-9 and 2-10 provide injEormatiou regarding the 

•? 

living condition^ of Class VI students as was reported in the Spring of 1970* 
'fhQ type of dwellings reported by. Class VI students is shown in Table 2-6. 
A large portion of these students live in an apartment (75.2%) while 20.2% 
report that their parents own their own homes. The average number of rooms in 
each Class VI dwelling is shown in. 'Tab 1^ 2-7. The mean across Centers is 
^5.06. Table 2-8 shows 'that between five and six people, on the average, 
make up a Class ^ VI household. Inforiaation regarding living space is pro- 

A V i 

vided in Tables 2-9 and 2-10. For each household the ratio of number of rooms 
to number of people was computed and a mean ratio across Centers of 1.07 ^ 
is shown in Table 2-9. This figure would indicate* that on the average Class 
VI students do not live in overcrowded living conditions. A household is 
Considered to be overcrowded if there is not at least one room per person. 
Table 2-10 has been provide^ in order^to indicate more clearly just how many 
Class VI students do live in overcrowded conditions. Of those students who 
provided us v>ith the necessary information, 42.1% dp live in households that 
are composed of less than one room per person. This is considered to be a 
conservative estimate since the operational definition of overcrowded that 
was used excluded some families that do not in fact have enough space. 

Economic Data 

' Ta.ble 2-11 suimnarizes rent paid by Class VI families. The lowest average 
monthly rent ($83.61) was paid by Center HI families, while the highest 
average monthly rent ($132.18) was paid by families in Center V. 
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TABL'E 2-7 

Number of Rooms Per Household 

4 

Class VI 



CENTER 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONDING STUDENTS 



MEAN 



NUMBER NOT 
S.D." RESPONDING 



NUMBER FOR 
WHOM QUESTION 
NOT APPLICABLE 



I 
II 
III 
IV 

V 



103 
97 

112 
49 
57 



4.76 
5.16 
4.78 
5:06 
6.03 



1.14 
1.35 
1.11 
1.09 
1.69 



9 
12 
11 
45 
23 



0 
0 
1 

6 



1 



ALL 

Centers 



418 



5.06 



1.33 



100 
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' TABLE.^ 2-8 < 



Number of Persons InyHdusehold 
Class VI - 





1 






4 


NUMBER FOR 


CENTER ^ 


NUMBER OF 






NUMBER NOT 


WHOM -QUESTION 




RESPONDING STUDENTS , 


MEAN 


S.D. 


RESPONDING ■ 


NOT APPLICABLE 


I 


112 


5.15.^ 


1-.87- 


0 


0 


II 


107 


5.59 


2.04 


2 


0 


III 


' 124 


5.47 


2.10 


0 


0 


19 


94 . 


5.23- 


2.08 


0 


0. " '■ 


V 


80 


5.37 


1.64 


0 


' 5' . 


ALL 












CENTERS 


517 

0 


5.36 


1.97 


2 


5 " - 

• 




_ 
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TABLE 2-9 





Number of Persons Per Room iix Household 






\ 


Class 


VI 


• 




i 


CENTER 


NUMBER OF 
RESPONDING STUDENTS 


MEAN 


S.D. ' 


^# 

NUMBER NOT 
RESPONDING 


NUMBER FOR 
. WHOM QUESTION 
NOT APPLICABLE 


I 


/ . 103 


1.10 


0.41 


9 


- 0' 


II 


■n ■ 


1.07 


0.35 


12 


0 


III 




1.20 


0.55 


,11 


1 


IV 




0.94 


0.35 


45 


' 0 • • 


• V 


■ .57 ' 


0.93 


0.29 


23 


5 

•* 



CENTERS 

'? 

1 


3 


418 

• 


1.07 


0.43 


100 




6 


r 


































• 4 
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TApLE 2rlt( 
Living Space 
Class VI 



Center 



Number of Not 

Responding Overcrowded Overcrowded 

Students Condi tio n Condition 
N 



Numbiar 
For Whom 
Question 
Applicable 
But Not 



Niwiber 
For Whom 
Question 
Not 



V 



Responding Applicable 



N 



I 


. 104 


42 


\o.4 


.62 


59.6 


8 




0 


II 


98 


47 


47 -.9 


51 


52;o - 


11 


. 0 




III 


> 114 


55 


48.2 


59 


51.7 


■ 9 


1 




IV. 


54 


17 


31.5 


• "37 


68.5 ^ 


1 

■40 


0 




V 


58 


1 19 , 

\ 


. -,32; 7 


39 


_ 67.2 


22 


" . 5 




All Centers 


'428 


180 


^42.1 


248 


57.9 


90 


6 





* Percentages are based on the numbdt of , responding. s*tudents. 
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TABLE 2-11 
Monthly Rent 



f 












f 


Center 




Number of 
Students' 


Mean 


S.D. 


Number Not 
.Responding 


Numbef for Whom 

Question 
Not Applicable 


I 




103 • 


' 96.49 


34.59 




1 

* 


II 




93 


110.29 


52.28 


'16 


■ 0 , , 


III 




101 


83.61 


3r.96- 


• 20", ■ . 


3 . f 


IV 




77 


119.71 


38.73 ' 


"15 


2 


V 




. - 66* 

* • - • 


132.18 


. 39:33 

1 


• 13 


■ 6 / , 

<• 


All Centers 


44,0 


105.86 


- 43.00 


r. 

.72 


' . 12 / 
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<• 




* / 
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•/ 

/ 
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Table 2-12 shows the distribution pf weekly take home income among 
.Cl»ss VI families.'- This total weekly income figure includes parental 
salar||||p, contributions %y other family members, pensibns, state-aid and 
the like. The large standard deviations would indicate much variability in 
income within each Center. In addition therd is great variation among 
the five Centers with regard to weekly income: the range is from $121.81 
to $157.44. Center III families showed the lowest weekly income ($121.81) 
and Center V, the highest ($157.44). The mean family income of $136,25 per 
week supports families whose mean size is 5.36 members (Table 2-8). It is 
xjf interest to note that this provides $2^.42 per family member per week as 
/ mean income. This weekly income figure has risen slowly each year since 
Class I (1965) when it .was $18*61 per family member. Whether this dollar 
income. increase represents an improvement in livifig or was consumed by in- 
fiction has not been investigated. An additional fact of interest which is 
not shown in the table is, that 121 students, or 26.8% of the total number of 
responding students are members of families receiving welfare or Aid to 
Dependent Children. • . ' 

Employment of Parents 

\ 

Tables 2-13 and 2-14 contain information regarding the occupations of 

^••^^^^^^ • 

Clas^'Vl parents. Thirty-seven point six percent (197) of Class VI students 
report that their mothers work (Table 2-13). Eighteen point three percent 
are employed as office workers. Six point seven percent are employed in some 
kind of skilled labor. Another eight point two percent are employed as 
unskilled laborers. The 'not applicable' category containing 43.1% of Class VI 
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TABLE 2-12 
Total Weekly Income 
Class VI 















Ce'nter ^ 


Number of 
Respondiiig- 
Students 


Mean 


S.D. 


Number Not 
Responding 


Number for whom 

Question 
Not Applicable 


I 


91 


122.46 




21 ' 


• 0 


II 


— 94 


138.75 


54.60 


15 




III 


111 


121.81 


46.99 


' 13 


0 


IV 


81 


149.00 


62.59 


13 


0 


V 


75 


157.44 


66.43 


6 


4 


All Centers 


452 


136.25 


56.31 


68 


4 
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mothers is composed largely of housewives. 

Table 2-14 contains information regardittg^' fathers/ occupations. Sixty 
three point seven percent (334) of Class VI students report that their fathers 
work. About 24.4% of Class VI fathers sre employed as skilled laborers. Eleven 
point fiv^^percent are employed as unskilled laborers. Nine point two percent, 
'are civil service non-office workers, 8.4% are in managerial positions or own 
their own businesses, and about 3.2% are professionals. It should be noted 
that 28.6% of Class VI students did not respond to this question. A large part 
of this unresponding group is composed of students who are living in households 
in which a father is not present. Thirty point five percent of Class VI reported 
mothers as head of household, 3.4% reported guardians and 0.9% reside in insti- 
tutions (see Table 5) . 

Birthplace of Students and Parents 

Tables 2-15, 2-16 and 2-17 contain information about the birthplace of 
Class VI students and their parents. A large majority (72.1%) of students were 
born in the Northern United States (Table 2-15). Approximately 7.8% were born 
in the Southern United States, 5.5% in Puerto Rico, 5.2% in the West Indies and 
2.1% in the Far East. The picture is somewhat different for parents. Only 
27.3% of mothers (Table 2-16) and 26.9% of fathers (Table 2-17) were born in 
the Northern United States, while 37.0% and 33.4%, respectively, were born 
in the South. An additional 18.3% of Class VI mothers were born in Puerto 
Rico. The corresponding figure for fathers is 17.9%. Approximately 33.2% 
of mothers and 33.9% of fathers were not born in the continental United States. 

Language Most Spoken at Home 

Information regarding the language most spoken in the homes of Class VI 
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students Is presented in Table 2-18. English is reported to be most spoken 
in 77*1% of Class VI households. Seventeen point five percent of students 
report Spanish as the language most spoken. French and Chinese are each 
spoken in a rather small percentage of Class VI students' homes. 

Education of Parents 

Tables 2-19 and 2-20 provide information regarding the level of school- 
ing Class VI parents reached. Approximately 47.9% of Class VI fathers did 
not complete high school, while 34.3% did, but did not go on to college 
(Table 2-19). Four point two percent of fathers^ were graduated from college. 
The no information-' category of 13.5% is essentially composed of fathers who 
are no longer in the home. The corresponding percentages for mothers^ (Table 
2-20) are 48.3% (non-high school graduates) , ^42.7% (high schoor graduates 
who did not go on to college) and 3.6% (college graduates). The 'no infor- 
mation' category of 5.3% is much lower than for fathers as most CDD students 
do live with their mothers and thus had this information available to, them. 

Years at Present Address ^ 

On the average Class VI students have lived at their present address 
approximately 6.77 years (Table 2-21), as of the time personal information 
forms were filled out. A standard deviation of 4.83 years, however, would 
indicate that there is considerable heterogeneity in regard to this measure 
of mobility for this group of students. The range is from 5.48 to 8.44 
years. Center IV shows the lowest mobility, undoubtedly related to the 52% 
who own their own homes (see Table 2-6). (It is of interest to note Center 
^ IV data in Table 2-23 in this regard.) 

Number of Schools Attended 

Table 2-22 shows the number of schools Class VI students attended 
through their first nine years of school. Approximately 73.7% of this 
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TABLE 2-19 
Father's Education 
Class VI 



Non High School High School College No 

Gradua tes Graduates Graduates Information Totals 

N T N r N % N . % N 

I . 



57 

> 


50.9 


31 


27.7 


3 


2.7 


21 


18.7 


112 


100.0 


58 ' 


53.2 


30 


27.5 


' 5 ■ 


4.6 


16 


14". 7 


109 


100.0 


65 


, 52.4 

\ 


39 


31.5 


6 • 


4.8 


14 


11.3 . 


124 


100.0 


33 


\ 

'\35.1 


45 


47.9 


1 5 


5.3 


11 


11.7 


94 


100.0 


38 


44\7 


35 


41.2 


3 


3.5 


9 


10.6 


85 


100.0 



— r 

251 47.9 18.0 34.3 22 4.2 71 13.5 524 99.9 



/ 

/ 



I 
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TABLE 2-20 
Mother *s Education 
Class VI 



Gehter 



Non High School High .School 



College 
Graduates 



No 

Information 



Total 





N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 






I 


62 


55. A 


AA 


39.3 


2 


1.8 


A 




112 


100.1 


II 


62 


56.9 


39 


35.8 


3 


2.7 • 


5 


A. 6 


109 


100 iO 


III 


73 


58.9 


Al 


33.1 


1 


0.8 


9 


7.3 


12A 


100.1 


IV 


26 


27.7,, 


5A 


57. A 


9 


9.6 


5 


5.3 


9A 


100 ;o 


' V 


30 


35.3 


A6" 


5A.1 


A 


A. 7 


.5 


5.9 


85 . 


100.0 ~ 



Total 



253 



A8.3 



22A 



A2.7 19 



3.6' 



28 



5.3 



52A 



99.9 



\ 



52 
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tABLB^.2T-21 
Yearf/a^ Present. Address 



Class VI 



NUMBER OF NUMBER NOT; 

CENTER RESPONDING STUDENTS MEAN *S.D. RESPONDING, 



• a- 



I 107 

■ II 103 

III 123 

IV 90 

V 81 



5.48 


.4.24 


5 

I 


"5.83 


4.40 


6 


r.75 


5.24 


■ 1 


8.44 


4.60 


4 


6.37 


4.98 


• 4 



ALL 
CENTERS 



504 



6.77 4.83 20 
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TABLE 2-22 

tluinber of Schools Attended 
Through First Nine Years of School 

glass VI 





• 












i* 
















• 


More . 


^ or 

N . 


More . 

. % 


or 

N ' 




4 or 

N 


More ^ 


■ 5 


<Jr More ' 


Inform. 


Total 


Center 

<» 


1 or 

N 


% 


N 




XT * 

N 


V 
A 


N 


I 


110 


98.2 


108 


"96.4 • 


88 


78.6 


. 49 


43.7 


- 23 


20.5 


2 


1.8 


r 

112 • 




106 


97.2 


105 


96.3 


81 


74.3 


44 


40.4 


28 


25.7 


:3 


2.8 


109 


III 


123 


99.2 


115 


92.7 


67 


54..0 


29 


23.3 


9 


■ 7.3 


1 


0.8 


124 


IV 


94 


100.0 


94 . 


100.0 • 


89 




.55 


58.5 


19 


20.2 


.0 


0.0 • 


94 . 


V 


85 


100.0 


• f ■ 


100.0 


, 61 


71.8 


2'8 


32.9 


12 


14.1 


0 


0.0 

. \ 


85 • 


Total 1 

. 1 

1 


518 


98.9 


507 


96.7 


386 


73.7 


Z05 


39.1 


91 


17.3; 


6- 


1.1 


524 

* 



/' - . 54 



population attended three or more schools, while 39.1% kttended four or 
more. ' Center III seems to indicate the most stability L terms of this 
measure of mobility, while Center IV shows .more than half (58.5%) of its ^ 
students attending four or more schUls. The high mean Adjusted Life 
Chances Scale Score for Chis Centetf is consistent with the low mobility 
score (Table 2-23). ^0 

Ad justed Life Chances Scale Score 

— — — f ^ 

The adjusted Life Chances Scale Score is an attempt to integrate 
socio-economic information for each student into one measure indicating, " 
in the absence of other information ^ his chances of success in high school. 
The scale is an adaptation of Dentler's original Life Chances Scale Score. 

'possible scores range from ^^'2 to 9, with 9 representing the best chance of 
Access in high school and -2, the worst. The following items are each 
givenW point: both parents alive, both parents living together, father 
Northern born, mother Northern born, father professional, mother professional, 
father high school graduate, mother high school graduate, and less than four 
siblings. A value of -1 is given if living conditions are overcrowded or if 
the stvdenc and his family are receiving welfare or Aid to Dependent Children. 

Tabl'e 2-23. shows the Life Chances Scale Score for Class VI students. 
The average scor\ for all --enters is 3.25. Centers IV and V are similar in 
this measure and,on the average, scored higher, while Centers I, II, and III, 

' also similar in their scores, showed lower average scores. 

Comparisons of. the Five Centers on Socio-economic Data for Class VI 

The means of the five Centers on each of the socio-economic measures 
were xrompared using a one-way analysis of variance technique. Significance 

55 

i 
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TABLE 2-23 
Adjusted Life Chances Scale Score. 
Class VI 



CENTER 


NUMBER OF 
RESPONDING STUDENTS 


• 

MEAN 


S.D. 


NUMBER NOT 
RESPONDING 


NUMBER FOR 
WHOM QUESTION 
NOT APPLICABLE 


I 


112 


2.59 


1.97 


0 


0 


II 


107 


2.79 


2,07 


2 


0 


III 


,.124_ 


2.67 / 


2.00 


0 


0 


IV- 


94 


4.44 


2.03 - 


0 


.0 


V 


85 


4.27 


2.37 


0 


0 


ALL 
CENTERS 


522 


3.25 


2.22 . 


2 


0 



T 



\ 

\ 
\ 
\ 

\: : 

\i 

\ .--r. 56 
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TABLE 2-24 



Significance Levels Obtained from the 
Analyses of Variance Comparing Five 
Centers on Socio-economic Data for 
^ Class VI 



Variable 



Significance L6vel 



Age in years 

Total Weekly income 

Monthly rent 

Number of rooms in apartment 

Number of persons in apartment 

Number of persons per room in 
apartment 

* Number of years at present 
' address 

Adjusted Life Chances 
Scale Score 



.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

N.S.* 

.01 

.01 

.01 



*N.S. = Non-'Significant (> .05) 



. 57 



ERIC 
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levels are reported in Table 2^24. Significant variation biJtween Centers 
was found for all variables except the number of persons in the home, ' (See 
Appendix A for analysis of variance summary tables.) An examination of the 
data showed that, in general, students in Centers IV and V were favored by a 
better socio-economic background. Students in these Centers came from families 
that were more intact and lived in conditions^^at were le^s crowded. On the 
average these parents had more education and higher Incomes. 

Previous Achievement 
This section will describe the Class VI population with regard to their 

\ 

academic achievement prior to their entering the program. The following 
variables will be examined: ^ 

1, Seventh grade general average 

2, Eighth grade general average 

3, Mid-year ninth grade general average 

4, Metropolitan Achievement Test "(MAT) scores 

(reading and , mathematics) 

* 

5, Number of days absent during the fall 
semester of the ninth year 

Although some variation exists in the dates which Class VI students took 
the MAT, most students received reading scores in their mid-ninth grade and 
mathematics scores in their mid-eighth grade. ,This variation of dates should 
be kept in mind if the reader wishes to make appropriate comparisons between 
Class VI students* reading and mathematics ability at the time they applied 
to the program. 

Tables 2-25, 2-26, and 2-27 present means and standard deviations of 
the 7th, 8th and mid-year 9th grade general averages of Class VI , students. 
On the average, these students obtained about a 76 in their 7th and 8th grades 
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TABLE 2-25 
Seventh Grade General Average 
Class VI 



Center 



N 



No 

Information 



Mean 



S.D. 



I 
II 
III 
IV 
V 



96 
100 
103 
■93 
47 



16 
9 
21 
•1 
38 




74.57 
75T44 
78.08 
76.53 
■75.55 



7.56 
.7.52 
6.41 



All 
Centers 



439 



85 



76.11 



8.63 



59 

id . 
ERIC 
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TABLE 2-26 
Eighth Gra4e General Average 
Class VI 



No 

Center N Information . Mean S.D. 



I 


99 


13 


76.31 


8.49 


II 


105 


4 


75.51 


10.37 


III 


117 


7 

f 


78.16 


7.17 


IV 


93 y 


75.87 


7.35 


V 


50 


35 


75.32 


6.66 


All 
Centers 


464 


60 


76.40 


8.29 



I 

\ 60 



TABLE 2-27 
Mid-Year Ninth Grade General Average 
Class yi 



No 

Center « N Information Mean S.D. 



I 109 '3 ■ 76.63 9.29 

II 107 2 75.35 9.57 

III 124 0 '77.01 6.22 

IV 94 >0 74.45 6.49 

V 84 1 ' 71.75 . 6.74 



All • ' 

Centers 518 6 75.27 • 8.01 



61 
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and about a 75 in their mid-year 9th grade. Differences in standard deviations 
do exist between centers. The standard deviations range from 6.41 to 11.11. 
Additional information regarding mid-year 9th grade averages can be seen in 
Table 2-34. This two-way table of MAT reading averages and mid-year 9th grade 
averages can be used to provide frequency^ information on mid-ninth grade averages 
alone. Thus, although Class VI students on the average have mid-9th year 
averages of 75, Table 2t34 shows that 311 students had averages of 79 or 
below. This figure is conservative since Table 2-34 deals with only 458 
students, those for whom we had both MAT reading and mid-year 9th grade 
averages . ' * 

The results of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests are found in Tables 
2-28 through 2-32. Tables 2-28, 2-29 and 2-*30 deal with reading, while 
Tables 2-31 through 2-33 provide information regarding the mathematical portion 
of the test. Nominating schools Vary in the completeness with which they report 
MAT scores. Some report scores in parts with one of the parts occasionally 
missing, others report only an average. "^or these reasons, tables have be^n 
provided that take this difference into account. Thus" Table 2-28 provides 
information regarding all students for whom we have paragraph meaning scores. 
Table 2-29 provides information regarding all students for whom we have 
vocabulary scores, and Table 2-30 provides inf ormation ^or students fori^hom 
only averages weie reported as well as those for whom averages were computed 
by the CDD office when both part scores were available. The no information 
category in Table 2-30, containing 71 students,' is comprised primarily of 
students whose reading scores came from other standardized tests and thus 
were excluded from Tables 2-28 through 2-30. A similar division is provided 
in Tables 2-31 through 2-33 which deal with ma.thematlcs, only here a total of 

ERIC 
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TABLE 2-28 
Metropolitan Achievement Test: 
Paragraph Meaning - Class VI ^ 



No 

Center N Information Mean S.D. 



I 89 23 9.39 1.89 

II 89 20 8.88 1.93 

III 115 9 8.78 2.00 

< 

IV "84 10 9.74 1.49 

. V 40 45 • 8.88 1.67 



All 

-Centers 417 — -107- 9.13- 1.87 



63 
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TABLE 2-29 
Metropolitan Achievement Test; 
Vocabulary Class VI 



Center 


_N_ 


' No 
Information 


Mean 


S.D. 








, I 


,88 


24 


9.47 


" 2.01 


II 


89 


20 


9.37 


1.75 


III 


113 - 


11 


9.21 ■ 


1.98 


IV 


84 


10 


10.00 *' 


1.53 


V 


40 


45 

» 


9.05. 


1.69 



All 

Centers 414 110 9.44 \ 1.84 
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' TABLE 2-30 

Metropolitan Achievement Test: 
Average of Paragraph Meaning and Vocabulary 

Class VI , 



Center 



I 
II 
III 
IV 

V 



N 



96 
101 
113 
87 
56 



No. 

Information 



16 
8 

11 
7 
29 



Mean 



9.46 
9.18 
-9.00 
9.88 
9.11 



S.D. 



1.80 
1.69 
1.84 
1.40 
1.56 



All 
Centers 



453 



71 



9.32 



1.71 



65 
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\ 



- 


\ 
\ 

\ 


TABLE 2-31 
Metropolitan Achievement Test: 
Computation - Class VI 




« 


i 

Gfenter 


Si 


No 

Information 


Mean 




/ 

/ SwD. 








I- 


69 


43 


7.27 




1.27 


II 


64 


45 


6.94 




1.10' 


III 


^ 83 


41 ■ 


7.32 




1.35 


IV 


59 


35 


8.08 




1.48 


V 


36 


49 


7.52 




1'.34 



All 
Centers 



311 



^ TABLE l^yi 



Metropolitan Achievement Test; 
aProblen? Solving - Class VI 



Center 


N 


No . 

Information- 


Mean 


, S.D. 






* *. 




0 * 


I 


70^ 


- .J 

ki 


T 

- •■ 7.17 


. 1.11 . 


II 


64' . 


45 . C 


< 7.05 


■1.38 : 


III 




44' 


7.28 


; 1.28 ' 


IV ' 


60 


34 


7.89, 


4 


V 


36 • 




■ 7.58/"^ 


« 

■ l.,13 


All 
Centers 


^10 


■ ' 214 ^ . ■ ■ 


* 

• ? 

: ^36 \ 

> 


.,.-rl.32 - 1 

" '/ 



67 



V 
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TABLE 2-33 • 

Metropolitan Achievement Test: ^ 
Average of Computation" and Problem Solving 

, Class VI 



Center 



No 

Information 



\ Hean 



S.D, 



I 


78 


II 


68 


III 


■ 86 


IV 




V 


48 



34 
'%\ 
38 

37 



1.11 
7.06^ 

1.1^^] 
1:9^ 
'1.18 



1.10 
1.22 
1.23 
1.88 
1.24. 



All 
Centers 



348 



% lie 

'•r 



l.%3 



c 1.27 



r 



68 
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176 students make up the no ingormatlon category (Table 2^33). While many 
students' records presented scores from other standarized mathematics tests, 
these have been excluded from these tables as not comparable for analysis. 

On the average, Class VI students were performing at about grade level 
in reading. The mean overall performance in reading (paragraph meaning 
and vocabulary combined) is 9.32 (Table 2-3.0)/ For mathematics, the overall 
mean score combining both problem solving and computation (Table 2-33) is 
7.43, placing the average Class VI student about one year behind in mathe- 
matical ability. The two-way frequency distributions in Tables 2-34 and 2^35 
provide additional information regarding MT reading and mathematics scores. 
One hundred eighty-nine of the 458 (41.3%) are known to be reading below 
grade level, (8.9 or less) while 232 (65.4%) have mathematics scores that 
are below grade level (7.9 or less). Obviously these figures are neither 
mutually exclusive nor Inclusive; a student may appear below level oa reading, 
mathematics or both. 

Tables 2-34 and 2-35 are two-way frequency distributions of mid-ninth 
grade* general averages vs MAT Reacting scores , and mid-ninth grade general , 
averages vs MAT Mathematics scores, respectively. The reported number of 
students in each table (458 for reading and'*355 for mathematics) represent 
those for whom the necessary pairs of scores were available and they are 
considered to be fairly representative samples of the entire Class VI 
papulation (524). Eighty-four point three percent of the sample either 'have 
mid-n^nth year averages of 79 or below, or MAT Reading scores of 8.9 or 
below, or both (Table 2-34). As previously mentioned Class VI students 
generally ^ok their MAT Reading Test in their mid -ninth grade, thus any 
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student with a sc^i;e of 8*9 is considered to be, at least six months below 
grade in reading. It^^hould further be noted that 18.5% of this sample 
have mid-ninth year averages below 75 although reading at or above 10th 
grade level. Conversely 16.4% have mid-ainth year averages of 80 or above 
and are reading 8.9 or less. ^ While the two groups may be qualitatively 
different populations in a number of ways, both types were accepted by the 
CDD staff as indicating unrealized potential on intake. 

Table 2-35 presents a similar overview for mathematics achievement 
scores and mid-ninth grade general averages. ?ighty-seven point zero per- 
cent of the sample have mid-ninth year averages of 79 or below, or / 
mathematics scores of 7.9 or below, or both. The. majority ^of Class VI 
students took the mathematics part of the MAT in their mid-eighth grade, 
thus a student scoring 7.9 is considered to be .six months behind in mathe- 
matics. It may also be of interest that 18.6% of these students have 
averages of 80 or better while scoring 7.9 or less on the MAT mathematics 
part. Only two students (0.6%) of this sample have averages below 75 with 
scores of 10.0 or better in mathematics. In general Class VI students score 
higher on the Reading portion of the MAT tests than they do in mathematics. 

Table 2-36 presents the average attendance of Class VI students in 
their first term of the ninth grade. On the average. Class VI students 
were absent 6.46 days with a standard deviation of 6.33. 

Comparison of the Five Centers on Previous Achievement 

To determine whether students of the five Centers differed significantly 
from each other v/ith regard to the means of the above indicators of previous 
academic performance, a one-way analysis of variance was performed for each 
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TABLE 2-36 



Number of Days Absent 
Fall Semester of Ninth Grade 

Class VI 



Center 



N 



No 

Information 



Mean 



S.D. 



II 
III 
IV 
V 



100 
102 
112 
78 
80 



12 

7 
'12 
16 

5 



7.46 
7.62 
4.94 
6.47 
5.85 



8.50 
6.52 
5.17 
5.32 
4.72 



All 
Centers 



472 



52 



6.46 



6.33 
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TABLE 2-37 

Significance Levels Obtained from the Analyses 
of Variance Comparing Five Centers on Previous 
Achievement and Attendance 

Class VI 



Variable Significance Level 

Seventh Grade General Average " .05 

Eighth Grade General Average N.S.* 

Mid-Year Ninth Grade General Average .01 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

Reading: Vocabulary ^ .05 

Reading: Paragraph Meaning -01 

Reading: Average .01 

Mkth: Problem Solving ^ .01 

Math: Computation .01 

Math: Average .01 



Ninth Year Absences 
(Fall Semester) 



*N^S. = Non-Significant (>»05) 
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indicator, using Centers as the independent variable. The results are 
shown in Table 2-37. Significant variation between Centers was demonstrated 
for all variables except for mid-year 8th grade general average. (See Appendix 
A for analysis of variance summary tables.) 

Retention 

It is possible at this time to provide a complete picture of the first. 

year Class VI students spent in the College Discovery and Development 

Program with regard to retention. This data is provided in Tables 2-38 and 

2-39. Table 2-38 takes the original enrollment of 524 students and shows the 
/ « 

various kinds of changes the population underwent resulting in a final en- 
rollment of 469. All changes are accounted for. The first column lists 
the original enrollment for each Center (those students who were expected 
to be present the first day of school). The second category of "No Shows" 
are those students who never actually participated in the program. The 
"Drops" category is composed of students who were dropped from the program 
as well as students who chose to leave, (For a more detailed analysis of 
why students leave the CDD Program, see Table 2-39.) Students may also 
be admitted beyond the September 1970 date (late admission). Some students 
were transferred within the program to other Cen^ters and a few were re- 
admitted after they had left. 

Eighty-two (4 + 78) students, 15.6% of the original -524 students, left 
the program. (An additional four students who were admitted late are also 
no longer part of the College Discovery program). Thus after the first year 
in the College Discovery and Development Program the retention rate for Class 
VI students is 84.5%., 

Table 2-39 outlines the various reasons Class VI students left the 
program. The category of "Course Work" refers to students who decided on 
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a line of study not offered at the CDIJ Center to which they were assigned. 
Thus 27 students, 32.9% of the 82 "Drops", or 5.1% of the entire population, 
left the program because of truancy or academic failure. It should further 
be noted that of these 82 drops 87.8%^ are known to continue in high school 
as of this date. 

Summary . . . 

The purpose of this chapter was to descrj.be tshe sixth entering popu- 
lation of the College Discovery and Development Program. Special emphasis 
was given to socio--economic background and to the academic ability of^-each 
student prior to eni:ering /the program. The following socio-economic variables 
were used: sex, ethnicity, age, family structure, living conditions, economic 
data, emplojnnent and education of parents), years. at present address, number of 
schools 34: tended and the Dentler Life Chances Scale Score. The following ^ 
academic measures were used: 7th, 8th, and mid-year 9th grade general averages. 
Metropolitan Achievement Test Reading and Mathematics scores, and the number 
of days absent during the fall semester of the ninth year. All of the preceding 
data .were obtained from Personal Information Forms and Nomina^tion Forms filled 

out by the candidate and the nominating counselor, respectively. 

s 

^ A final third .section pr^pvided an overview of Class VI in regard to 
retention data. The retention rate for Class VI students after one year in the 
CDD program is^84.5%. Once again 87.8% of all those students who left the 
program aire known to be in high school as of this dat^. 

Means and standard deviations on socio-economic and academic measures 
for all Centers combined is provided in Table 2-40. All socio-economic 
variables for which frequency counts xvrere used have been omitted from the 

* 
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table. In regard to those remaining variabiles the reader is referred to 
preceding tables, ks can be seen in Table 2-40, the average Class 'VI 
student is about 15 years old. He comes' from a family of about five 
members. He lives in a dwelling composed of approximately five rooms 
with rent over' $100 per month. Hi^ Life Chances Scale Score is 3.25., 
In addition his '7th, 8th and mid-year|9th grade general averages were, 
on the Average, in the mid-70s. He scored at about grade level on the 
MAT Reading and about one year below grade level on the MAT Mathematics. 

The large standard deviation for most of these variables, however, 
would indicate that Class VI students vary considerably in terms of the 
socio-economic and academic variables used. -f 



I 
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TABLE '2-40 .- . ■ 

\ Means and Standard Deviation for All Centers 

\ Combined on Socio-economic gnd Academic Measures 

■ ' - ', 

Class VI 



\ 



1 



'VARIABLE 
Socio-economic 



\ 





<5tandard 


JLlcdil \ 


Dpviation 


\ 

15.38 


0.54* . 


3 , Uo 


1 • J J 


5,. 36 


1.97 


1.07 


0.43 




^ j« uu 


136.25 


56.31 


6.77 ' 


4.83 


3.25 


2.22 


76.11 


8.63 


76.40 


8.29 


15 ill 


8.01 


. 9.13' 


, 1.87 


9.44 


1.84 . 


7.40 


1.35 


7.36 


~ 1.32 


1 

6.46 

1 


"^6.33 



Age " \^ " " ^ ^523 

No. of Rooms per "Household * , 418 

No. of P.^rsons per \Household, 517 

No. of-^Fersons per Room per Household' 418 

Monthly Rent • ^ \ 440 

Total Weekly Income \ ' 452 

Ye^rs at Present Address ^ 504 

Adjusted Life Chances Scale Score 522 



Academic 



7th Grade General Avera^^e 
,8th Grade General Average 
iblid-Year 9th Grade General Average 
MAT Reading: 

Paragraph Meaning 

Vocabulary 
MAT Mathematics: 

Comprehensive 

Problem Solviiig 



\ 



\ 



No. of Days Absent: 

Fall Semester - 9th Grade 



,439 
464 
518 

417 
414 

311 
310 



472 



1 
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CHAPTER'S * 
ATTENDA^ICE AND ACHIEVEMENT y c 

ALL CLASSES " > 



'(1976-1971) 



V 



This chapter presents data on academic performance and attendance for 
Classes IV, V and VI. No data^on Control students are presented becajj[se 
Control III, the last such group to .be selected, was gra4uated in Jurrfe^l970» 
The reasons for dis9dntinuing the selection of Control students are presented 
in a previous report."^ , • . ' < ' , 



an 



Comparisons will bfr made between Centers within ebch Class using F 

tes^ts. (analyses of variance). The power of some of these comparisons is 

» 

low because of the small numbers of students involved an(j^ the large vari- 
ability of scores within the Centers:, in these instances, if differences 
exist between the population means, the probability ^)f. detecting., them using 
F test is small. . . 



I 



^Beatrice Harris and Uvwrenco Brody, Discovering and Developing the 
College Potential of Disadvantaged High School Youth: A Report of 
the Fourth >Year. of a Longl>tudinal 'St;udy on the College Discovery and 
Development Program , Office of Research and Evaluation, City University 
oLNew York, June, 1970, p. 48. . 'w - 

. - ; . '-^i ■ \ 





^ Fall Semester * ^ , \ ^ * 

^ Class IV . . , ' ^ > ^ 

Data on*fall semester general 'averages for Cl^ss IV students v(senioi?s} 

are presented in Table 3-^/* The means ranged from 654 59*t*o'?|l38, -For all 

tenters combined the^ me&n general average wa^ 69.50, * . * 

Performance data for the four year English regents are presented in 

» 

Table 3-2.- The means ranged from 56.37 to- 74. 00; the combined' mean for aJ^ . 
Centers was 62.35. ^ • * , ^ , 

Performance data on the Class IV math r^gent^ are presented in Table 3-3 
in which means ranged from "33/67* to 47.08. The combined mean for.all the,^. '^^ ^ 
Centers was 39.43, . . / ' . . 

Attendance data for ciass IV students for 'the fall semester are pre- ^ 

"I \- . • ■ . • — 

sented in Table 3-4. The mean number of days absent for Class. IV ranged from 
7.94 to 12. 12^/ idch a mean acros^^ Centers of 9'. 81. ' There was considerable 
variability in attendance within the various Centers., ^, * 

m , 

• . ■ ... 

Cla33 V . ^ . . 

Table 3-5 presents means and' standard deviation^ of general' averages for 

■ • ■ ' I ■ 

Class V students (juniors). The means ranged from 68.16 to 75.64, with a 
combined mean across all Centers of 71,75. n 

Table 3-6 presents performance data on the fall* mathematics' r^&entS 
examinations for Glass V. The Wans ranged from 35,. 08 to 54.56, with an 



average across Centers of 45.78. 

Dat^. on^number (?f days absent for Class V students are presented in 
Table'3-7.' The means ranged, from 5.97 t^B 10-13. For all Centerfe combined 
the mean was "6.00^ the variability within thja individual Centers was high. 

er|c ^ /* 
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TABLE 3-1 

Fall Semester, 

i 

General Average 
Class IV 



Center N ' ' Mean S7D. - 

S • ■ . V 



I 


82 


65.59 


15.21 


II 


. 71 


69.80 - 


11.22 


III 


80 


70.07 

-'72.38 ' 


.12.98 


ly 


^ i 63 


10.35 


V 


74 

^ . 1 




■ 7.33 



All Centers 370 69,50 12:02. 



TABLE 3-4 

Fall Semester 
English Regents 
Class IV 




Center N *Mean - S^D, 



I 


41 




61.95 


10,69 


II 


58 




63.26 


• 10.30 


III 


8 


« 


56.,37 


5.68 


IV 










V 


■■ ' 1 




74.00 




All Centers 


108 




62.35 


10.28 



83 



! 
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TABLE 3-3 
Fall Semester 
Math Regents 
V Class IV 



t 

Center 


N 


Mean 


i 


\ 

S.I?. 


I 


13 


39.00 


I 
( 


12.71 


II 


,/ 30 


37.90 




14. 5I 


III 


• 15 


33.67 




16.50 


ly 


/ 14 


39.57 




10.80 


V 


24 


47.08 




21.57 

t 


All Center c 


96 


39.93 




I 

16.55 



TABLEl 3-4 
Fall Semester 
Absences 
Class IV 



Center ' 



N 



Mean 



S.D. 



I 
II 
III 



IV i 

i 

V 



.83 
71 
80 
62 
73 



12.12 
10.32 
9.50 
9.77 
7.04 



11.09 
8.80 

10.21 
6.13 
6.20 



All Centers 



369 



9.81 



9.00 



S4 
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" TABLE 3-5 
Fall Semester 
General Average 
Class V 



Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


116 


68.16 , 


15.65 


II 


101 


72.36 


9.10 


III 


82 


71.29 


11.20 


IV 


97 


75.64- 


6.75 




83 


71.96 


9.27 


All Centers 


479 


71.75 


11.30 



TABLE 3-6 
Fall Semester 
Math Regents 

Class V 



Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


24 


49.54 


13.37 


II 


22 


36.05 


15.36 


III 


12 


35.08 


17.98 


IV 


11 


48.73 


17.41 


V 


• - 25 


^ 54.56 


19.26 


All Centers 


94 


45.78 


18.07 



85 



iABLE 3-7 
Fall Semester 
Absences 
class V 



Center 


N ' ° 




Mean 


( SiD. 


-V - 

I 


116 




10,13 


13.29 


II 


101 




8'. 69 


7.90 


III 


82 




8.27 


8.77 


IV 


97 ■ 




6.26 


. 3.93 


V 


83 




5.97 


5.96 


All Centers 


479 




8,00 


8.96 



TABLE 3-8 
Fall Semester 
General Average 
Class VI 



Center 


N f 




/ 

'^'Mean 


S.D. 


I 


111 




70.98 


12.87 


II 


110 




69.06 


12.07 


III 


120 




75.79, 


9.62 


IV 


93 




7^37 \ 


7.64 


V 


85 




. 70.20'* 


10.21 












All Centers 


519 




71.63 


10.97 



86 



Class VI 

Data on general, averages for Class VI students (sophomores) are pre- 
sented in Tabl^ 3-8 and th^ means varied from 69.06 tp 75.79. The combined 
mean across Centers was 71.63. 

Performance data on the Math Regents for Class VI is presented in Table 
3-9. The means ranged from 37.77 to 56.92, with a combined mean across 
Centers of 50.25. . . ^ 

Table 3-10 furnishes information about the attendance of Class VI 
students. The mean number of days absent for the various Centers ranged 
from 6.09 to 8.89. The combined mean for all Centers was 7.58. The 
variability within the Centers" was high. 

Comparisons Between Centers ^ 

A one-way analysis of variance with Centers as the independent 

variable was performed on each of the fall semester academic performance 

and attendance variables (except for the Class IV English regents, which 

was omitted because of the very small number of candidates in some of the 

c 

Centers). These analyses were done to see whether the differences among 
the means of the Centers' could have occurred by chance. Table 3-11 presents 
the resuljts of these analyses. All comparisons resulted in significant 
ratios, except for the Class IV mathematics regents. , Tl^is indicates that 
for the variables with significant F ratios, it is very unlikely that the 
differences among the means of the Centers occurred by chance. We conclude, 
therefore, that inter-Center differences In mean performance do exist. 
(Analysis of variarice summary tables for each variable are contained in 
Appendix B. ) ' ' 
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TABLE 3-9 
Fall Semestei: 
Math Regents 

Class VI 



Center 


N 


Mean 




S.D. 




25 


56.92 . 




18.75 


- II 


13 


31.11 




.24.14 ■ 


III 


22 


46.23 




22.94 


IV 


42 


53.33 • 




12.51 


V 


8 - 


44i63 




16.74 


All Centers 


110 


50.25 




18.92 



TABLE 3-10 
Fall Semester 
V ♦ Absences 

Class VI 



Center 


N . 


Mean 




S.D. 


I 


Ill 


7.70 




• 

10.26 


II 


109 


8.89 




9.52 ' 


III 


120 


7.27 




8.33 


'IV 


93 


6.09 




4.39 


V . 


85 


7.82 




8.10 


* 

All Centers 


518 


^7.58 




8.50 
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TABLE 3-11 

Significance Levels Obtained From the Analyses of 
Variance Comparing Five Centers on Fall Semester 
"Academic Perfoifmance and Attendance: 
Classes IV, V and VI. 



Variable Significance Level 



Class IV 

General Average .05 

Mathematics Regents N.S.* 

Fall Absences .05 

Class V ' " ^ 

General Average .01 

Mathematics Regents ,.01 

Fall Absences •Ol 

Class VI 

(Jeneral Average -01 

Mathematics Regents .05 

Fall Absences , .01 



non-significant (£>.05) ' 
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Spring Semester 

Class IV 

The general. averages for Class IV students in the spring semester are 
pres.ented,in Table 3-12 • "The means ranged from 66,74 to 11 .k^. The com-- 
bined mean for all Centers was 71, 63, 

Performance of Class IV students on the English regents examination 
is presented in Table 3-13, The means ranged from 63,28 to 71,80 and the 
mean for alj Centers combined was 66,76, 

The performance of Class IV students on the senior year social studies 
regents examination is shown in Table 3-14, The means for Class ,lV students 

ranged from 71,07 to 76,59, with a combined mean across Centers of 74,35, ^ 

J* * 

The performance of Class IV students on the senior year math regents 

examination is shown in Table 3-15 where the means ranged from 26,13 to 59,60, 
In all Centers combined the mean was 53,03, 

Table 3-16 presents the performance of Class IV students on the science 
regents examinations. The meanSv for CDD IV students ranged from 53,36 to 
73,48, For all Centers coiAbined, the mean was 62,56, ^ * 

Table 3-17 presents the performance of Class IV students on the foreign 
language regents. The means for Class IV students range from 63,14 to 78,75, 
with a combined mean across Centers of 66,04, 

Data on spring semester absences for Class IV students are presented in 
TabTe 3-18, The me^ns for Class IV students ranged from 7,71 to 15,96, For ' 
all Centers combined the mean was 13,21* The variability within the Centers 
was extensive, » 

'90 
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TABLE 3-12 
Spring Semester 
General Average 

Class IV 



Center 




N 


Mean 




I 




74 


66.74 


13.32 


II 




65 


75.97 


10.59 


III 




71 


69.06 


13.35 


IV 




52 


77.46 


' 7.06 


V 




72 


71.04 


7.33 



All Centers j 334 ,71.63 11.52 

V 

TABLE 3-13 ^ 
Spring Semester 
English Regents' 
Class IV 



Center 


N 


Mean 




S.D. 


I 


25 


03.28 




9.40 


II 


* 31 


63.61 




, ' 9.34 


' in 


54 


65.96 




8.07 


■^iv 


'so 


71.80 




6.18 


V 


70 ' 


66.40 




7.54 


All Centers 


230 


-66.76 




^.33 



( 

! 

\ 

) 

/ 
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' TABLE 3-14 
Spring Semester 
History Regents 
Class IV_ 



Center 


-N 


• 

, Mean S.D» 


I • • - 


tr^ 

56 


71.07 

* 


10.12 


II 


58 


76.48 


12.43 


iii 


■ 57 


73.17 


. -7.92 


IV 


36 


73.67 


7.17 




68 - ' 


76.59 


9.36 ■• 


All Centers 


275 


74.35 . ■■ 


9.91 



TABLE 3-15 
/ , * Spring Semester 

Math Regents 
Glass IV 



Center 




N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 




26 


5C.65 


V 

15.52 


II 




24 


' 57.63 ' 


13.77 


ill 


V 


21 ^ 


\^ 48.86- 


20.12 


IV 




15 


59.60 


9.06 


V 




8 


26.13 


21.35 


All Centers 




94 


53.03 


. 18.10 
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• TABLE 3-16 
Spring Semester 
Science 'Regents 
Class IV i 



1 

Center . 


N ^ 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


18 


59.72 ' \ 


8.73 


II 


11 


. ^53.36 


• ' • . -12.83 

> 


III ' 


24 


'55.83 ► 


■ • 11.24 


IV • 


25 


73.48 


12 .-66 


V > 


24 


64.25 

-I 


10^77 * 



All Centers 



102 



62.56 



13.19 



TABLE 3-17 
Spring Semester 
Foreign Language Regents 
Class IV 



4 ^ 



Center 


N 


Mean 


,\ - - 


S.D. 




8 


63.63 




19.14 


n ' * 


18 


65.33 




*18.75 


III 

• 


, 13 


'72.38 . 




14.79 


IV / 




78.75 * 




10.24 


V , 


35 


63.14 




11.02 












All Centers ' » • 

■" ■ > - 


. 78 


66.04 




14.91 



93 



t 
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TABLE 3-18 , > 








Spring Semester - 
Absences f 




/ 

0 

y 




Class IV " 




Center ' • 


N 


' ■ Mean 


. • S.D. 


I 

' II 


' . ' 73 
64 


1 ' 15.96 
, , 12.41 


13.26 
10; 07 


ill 

4 


' 52 ' 


'10.98 • , . 


. mis 


IV 


^ 28 


7.71 


.5.16 


# 




■ — 1479 r 




, All Centers 


■ 288 


',13.21 ^ 


'\ 10-. 45 


f * 


•v. 

4' 


i 

** ft 


/ 



•'TA^LE 3-19 

Total 'Absences 

1970-71 
^ Class IV " 











• 


Ceritef' 

» 


N 


Mean 

'J 




' S.D. 


I. 


. 72 


17.36 




20V77 


"II < 


60 


\ 21.13 




14.99 


III 


47- 






15.95 


IV ^ ; 


28 


16 .'21 




9.27 


V 


71 ' 

^ * * « 


21.56 






All Centers 


' 278 


. 21j.^2 




^lg.09 



94 
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- . Table 3-19 'presents data'on the total -absences of Class IV studervtrs 

for the acadein«ic year 1970-1971. The niean number of days absent ranged 

fromaS.Zl to 27.36. , For all Centers combined the mean was >21.92. The 

' "( • 

variability within the Centers was high. 

Class V ' . " ' ' 

Table^B-:^0 presents the data on general averages for Class V students.^ 
Tbe Center means ranged from 68.94 to 75.99. For all Centers combined the . 
mean general' ave;:age was 7@*. 79. • j -a 

The performance of C^ass V students on the spring .math regents exami- 
nations is presented in Table Z^l).. Means ranged from 5i.37 to ^4.41. For ^ 
all Centers combined the mean mat^ regents score was 58.49. 

* .Table 3-22^ presents- cfa^ta dn -the performance of Class V' students on the 
sg^ing semester science regents examins^tiops in 'which the means for the ^ 
Centers ranged -from 52.97 to 76.10. The combined mean score, for all Centers 

was 60-. 17. . ^ , ' \ . \ 

Table> 3-23 ■preserits -the dfata on the foreign language regents examinations 
\fQr Class V students. ThaVeans range from 58.94 to 72.45. For all' Centers 

t 

combined the mean »score was 67.7^6. * " , ' 



Data on absences for the ppring semester for Class' V students are pre- 
sented in Table 3-24.* Meansv vaJied fron\ 6.81 to 13.13. Variability within 
the Centers was high. For all CenlTers cojnbihed the.average number, of days 

• -■■ ' 

Class V students for tfie academic year 1970-; ^ 
The u^eans for the various Centers tanged^ 



absent* was i^0;93 



Data oOj to^tal absences of 

' • ' • 

1971 are presented in Table 3-25 



from 12.'89 to. 20.51. For all Centers 'eombined the mean was 17.75. VariT 



abij^ity within the individual cJnters was higfi^? 



Cm 



^ 1 

TABLE 3-20 ' 
Spring Semester 
General Average ^ 
Class V 



Center 



N , 



Mean 



S.D. 



.1 
II 
III 
IV 

V 



' 110 ' 
100 
74 
93 

79 



68.94 
69.73 
69.15 
75. 99^ 
70.14 



14.25 
-11.-19 

11.06 
6.63 
9.93 



All Centers 



456 V.I 



70.79 



11.33 



TABLE 3-21 
Spring Semester 
Math Regent^ 
Class V 











1 ' 






Center 


■ N 


t 

! Mean 

J 




S.D. 



TI 
III 

IV 
. V 



49 
48 
58 

-71 
28 



63.65 
51.37 
53.00 
^4.41 
58.03 



17.60 
. 21.97 

20.97 
; 12.83 

22.50 



^>All Centers 



254 



58.49 



19.46 
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TABLE 3-22 
Spring Semes fer 
Science Regents 
Class "V 



Center 


N . 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


69 


57.94 


12.31 


II 


55 


58.78 


13.22 


III 


62 


52.97 


13.50 


IV 


41 


76.10 


6.80 




65 - 


60.54 


12,73 


All Centers 


292 


60.17 


14.02 




TABLE 3-23 







Spring Semester 








Foreign Language Regents 








Glass V 




Center 


N 


Mean ' 


S.D. 


' V I 


33 


. 72.45 , 


. 17.03 


ii 


45 


69.18 ' 


14.91 


III- 


44 


69.29 


18.12 


IV 


49 


^. 71.27 


10.70 


V 


52 


58.94 


16.72 


All Centers 


223" 


67.76 


16.23 
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TABLE 3-2% ' ■' 
Spring Semester" 
Absences 
Class V 



Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


106 . 


. 11.35 


12.43 


II 


100 


13.13 - 


13.09 


III 


74 "' 


10^0 

T^si 


9.92 


IV . — 


-91 - 




-4.63" 


V 


77 


13.05 


• 9.81. 


All Centers 


448 


10.93 


10.79 




> 








• 

TABLE 3-25 








Total Absences 1970 


-71 






Class' V 






Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


1 


106 ■■ 


18.78 ' 


17.93 


II 


95 


20.51 


16.59 


III 


74 


17.36 


16.71 


IV 


91 


12.89 


7.71 


V 


77 


19.04 


14.21 


All Centers 


443 


17.75 


15.33 
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Class VI ^. 

Mean general averages of Class VI students in the spring semester are 
presented in Table 3-26. Means ranged fjom 68.41 to 73.03. For all Centers 
combined the mean general average was 70.22. 

Table 3-27 presents data on the performance of Class VI students on 
the spring math regents examinations. Center ineans ranged from 50.05 to 
66.75. For all Center<^ conSbined the mean score was 57.97. 

Data on the performance of Class VI students on the spring science 
regents examinations are presented in Table 3-28. The means varied from 
56.54 to 72.06 and the average score for all Centers combined was 63.85. 

Table 3-29 presents data on the performance of Class VI students oa 
the spring foreign language regents examinations. Center means ranged from 
54.77 to 80.09. The average score for all Centers. was 69.39. 

The number of days absent during the spring semester for Class VI 
students is presented in Table 3-30. The means for the various Centers 
ranged from 7.18 to 12.30. For all Centers combined the mean number of 
days absent was 10.23. Considerable variability in the number of days 
absent was apparent for all Centers. ^ 

Table 3-31 presents the means and standard deviations for the total 
number of dayw Class VI students were absent during the school year 1970- 
1971. The means for the Centers varied from 12.95 to 19^.26. For all 
Centers combined the mean number of days absent was 16.89. Variability 
within the Centers was high. 
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TAiBLE-3-26 
Spring Semester 
'General Average 



Class VI 



Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


111 


69.33 


14.55 


II 


87 


68.91 


11.89 


III 


118 


71.20 


.^4.57 


IV 


84 


73.03 


6.73 










V 


77 


68.41 


8.57 











All Centers • 477 70.22 12.20 



TABLE 3-27 
Spring Semester 
Math Regents 
Class VI 



Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


36 


66.75 


18.11 


II 


61 


50.05 


23.61 


III 


93 


58.52 


23.52 


IV - 


48 


63.39 


13.90 


V 


41 


54.49 


20.88 


All Centers 


279 


57.97 


21.70 



> " * * 

-79- 

' ^ TABLE 3-28 

Spring Semester 
^^ * Science Regents 
Class VI 



Center 


N 




Mean 

\ 




S.D. 


I 


84 


• 


^— 7 1 " 

61.99 




' -11.43 


II 


69 




56.54 - 




14,61 


III 


107 




"67.58 




13.40 


IV 


84 




72.06 




8.86 


V 


69 




57.67 




12.15 


A1 1 Centers 


413 


0 


63.85 




13.47 



TABLE 3-29 
Spring Semester* 
Foreign Language Regents 
^ Class VI 



Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


46 


80.09 


15.94 


II 


34 


66.73 


22.09 


III 


65 


74.43 


20.35« 










IV 


65 


68.05 


10.90 


V 


44 


54.77 


17.98 


All Centers 


254 


69.39 


19.09 
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. TABLE 3-30 
Spring Semester. 















^ 


Class-. VI 




< 


Center 


N 




Mean 


S.D. 


I 


108 




11.93 


13.11 


II 


87 


* 


Q Q1 ^ 




III ^ 


111 




9.72 - 


, 11.14 


IV " 


85 ' 




7.18 


4.84 


V 


77 




12.30 


7.65 


All Centers 


469 




10.23 


10.27 


















\ 


i 




•# 


TABLE- 3-31 







Total Absences 
1970-71 



/Class VI 



Center 


. N 


Mean 


S.D. 


' I 


102 


18.77 


19.32 


II 


84 


, 17.30 


15.34 


III • 


112 


16.22 


15.87 


IV 


85 


12.95 


7.92 


V 


.77 


19.26 ^ 


13.20 


All Centers 


460 


16.89 


15.19, 

c 
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Comparisons Between Centers , * - . ^ 

A one-way analysis of variance, wi^h Centers as the independent 

' ♦ . * 

variable, was performed on each of the spring semester academic perforn^rice 
and attendance variables. These analyses wef^e done to see whether the'^dif- 
ferences among the means of the Centers could have occurred by chance. 
Table 3'-32 presents the results of these analyses. All comparisons re- 
sulted in" significant' F ratios except for the Clasfe IV foreign language 
regents and Class VI general average. We conclude, therefore, that for 
those variables with significant F ratios, inter-Centen differences in 
mean performance do exist. Analysis of vati^nce summary tables for each 
^ariable are contained in Appendix 

Summary 

This chapter has presented data on the academic performance and 
attendance of Classes IV, V and VI during the school year 1970-71. The 
means and standard deviations of each variable were given for each Center 
separately and for all Centers combined, table 3-33 Cf^ll semester) and 
Table 3-34 (spring semester) summarize the data in tl^is chapter by presenting, 
for each variable, the means and standard deviations for all Centers combined. 
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• T:ABLE..3-32 

"^♦v S'ignificance Levels Obtained From the Analyses of 
*.^yariance Comparing Five Centers^ on Spring Semester 
Academic Perfoi^mance and Attendance: 
Classes IV, V and VI 



Variable * f Significance Leve 

Class IV ^ * - . . . 

General Average . .01 , 



EngUsh Regents * 70*1 

• History Regents - ' * .01 

Mathematics Regents ^ .01 

Science Regents . ' .01 

Foreign Language Regents - N.S.* 

Spring Absences .01 * 

Total Absences (1970-71) ' .01 

Class V 

Geneiral Average , •Ol 

Mathematics Regerfts ^ .01 

Sc}.ence Regents ' , .OL 

'Foreign Language Regents ' .01 

Spring Absences . , .01 

Total Absences (1970-71) .01 

Class VI 

General Average - N.S.* 

Mathematics Regents ^ .01 

Science Regents ' •01 

Foreign Language Regents . ' .01 

Spring Absences ' - * .01 

Total Absences (1970-71) •/ .,05 



* non-significant (£ >.05) 
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TABLE 3-33 - 



Summary of Fall Semes^ter Atfademic 
Performance and Attendance: 
(All Qenters Combined) 

. Classes IV, V» and VI 

4^ 



Class 


Variable » 


N ' Meaji 




0 

IV 

01 


General Average 370 -69,50 
Erigli^h^Regents « 1P8 62,35 
Math RegjBnts' > 96 ' - 39.93 
Absences ' 369 * 9,81 ^ 


12.02 
/ 10.28 . 
' 16.55 
9.00 

* 


s V 


General Average 479 ^ 71,75 
Math Regents ' 94 < 45,78 ^ 
Absences 479e 8,00 


* 

11.30 : 

18.07 ' > . 
,8.9'6 , " 


VI 


General Average i 519 ^ 71,63 
Math Regents ^ * 110 50,25 

^ , Absences ' ' " 518 7,58 

\ 


10.97 
/ 18.92 . 
8.50 ■ 




$> 

s 

V 




i 

« * 




/ 






1 

i 


> • 
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/ . table' 3-34 

Sunimary o<| Spring Semes t^^r. Academic 
Performance and Attendance:- 
<A11 Centers Combined)' 

Classes IV, V, and VI 





• A." 

^ variaDie 


- 


1 

Mean 


* S.D. 

A ■ 


'iv 


General Average 


334. 


71,^3^^' 


11,52^ 




English Regents 


230 


66.76 


• 8^33' 




^ ' ^History Regents* 


275 " 


* 74,35 . 


\ 9.91 


■ 


Math Regents 


. . " 94 


u 53,03 


18.10 




Science Regents ^ 


N 102 


62,56 


. 13.19 




^ Foreign Language 


4 




« <• 




^Regents 


78 


66.04 


14.91 


*• * 


Spring Absences. 


288 


13,21 . 


10:45 




T6tal Absences 


278 ^ 


^ ♦ 21.92 


16.09 


V 


oCLlcJLctJL riVviJLCtgtZ 




70 7Q 


L L .0 J 




>fath Regents 


. 254 




19.46 




, Science Regents * 


292 


60.17 


14; 02 




Foreign Language - 








* 


Regents 


V ' 223 


•67v76 


16.23 




Spring* Absences 




'l0.93> 


10.79 




Total Absences 


443. 


17.75 

* * 


15.33 


VI 


General Average ' 




70.22* 


•12.20 




Math Regents 


^ 279 


57.97 


'^1'.70 


• 


Science Regents 


413 


63.85 


13.47 




Foreign Language 




<• 






* Regents^ 


254 . 


^. 69.39 


19.09 




Spring Absences 


469. 


10.23 


~ 10.27 




Total. Absences 


46a 


16.89 


15;i9 








; n ^ 

J 
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I • . ' CHAPTER 4- . . ^ ' . -J ^ 

COLLEGE PROGRESS OF CDD STUDENTS . - ■ » ' 

A IN CLASSES I, 'il AND III ^ t . 

In September 19,65, implementation of the College Discovery and 
Development Program began with the enrollment of 529 students in the 
tenth grade. One pf the major goals of the program has been to^recognize 
.Students with l>igh potential and, through implementation of various aspects 
of the program, *\:o improve their chances of college success; The study re- 
.ported here is one of a series undertaken to secure a picture of the college' 
progress of College Discovery and 'Development students. , * " • 

^ As oi September 1971, Class I, the first students in^ the College Discovery 
and Development Program,. had tompleted three years of college. ,The second group 
Class II> had completed two years of college and Class ^Ilt had completed one • 

" • ' 4, • * • ' . " ' 

Jib . -c , ^ ♦ 

year of college and Class TV, enrolled in. the t'enth grade in September 1968, had 

* " % ^ ' ' * , \ ' S 

Just started college. • • ' x » I , , . 

^ During the fall of 1971, colleg5 transcripts were collected for all Cldss 

. • ^ ' '* " * ' 

I, Class II and Class III students wh^^could be located. The per^omjance and 

status of these, sfudents is " summarized in this Chapter in terms of the follow- 
ing measures: - ^^nrollment by semest'er, graduation rate,^ grade point average 
tePA), and num>er of credits each student had attempted, earned, failed, passed, 
Iqft incomplete, or 'from which he .withdre;^. Information concerning tl)iese^ 
measures i^ presented by s^emester.*^ 

In completing grade proint averages, all grades were converted to numerical 
efluivalents as^follows: * ^ ' , 

■' A = ^.00* ./ I? = 1.00 , ' - ■ 

■ B = 3.00 " 'F =f 0.00 

-> , *" , • "~ "■ . 

C = 2.00 , ' - . 

y . • ■ 
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For every criiterion based upon credits attempted (ciCidits earned, 

passed^ failed, left incomplete, ajid wiVhdrawn from) three measures wero , 

calculated: the mean (or average number per person), the standard' » 

deviation, and a percentage J&ased on the mean' number of credits attempted,' 

' -The N's reported in this study for each CDb class are somewhat smaller 

than the total, of all CDD students enrolled ir\ college. There are a auuiber 

_of reasons for this. Often a student 'n written conserit was requited by the^ 
■ . * ' \ ^ 

collej^ before they would release his transcript and in ma^y cases college * 

* ■ •» f 

addresses were difficult to obtain;, thus transcript! release!! authorization 

was not' r Reived ^ In qther cases, ,the College Discovery and Development: 

' ' \ . ^ 

Program had lost contact for ^ variety of reasons with sttadents who had 
moved to different colleges. Difficulties involved in th^ collectlon^and 
, coding of, college *perf ormance da^ta from some of the private colleges further 
reduced the number of CDD^ graduates who^e data could.be used in this study. 
For these and other reasons, a .decision was made, to repor.t only enrollment* 
^figures for CDD graduates in private and SUNY colleges. For those CDD ^. 
gradQates who entered The City Univjersity of Nev York,, tiomplete performance, 
data is reported- where available. . ^ » " . * ^ 

College Status of CDD Students Attending The City University of New York 

Tables 4-1 through "4-6 present data on the college status of Clashes J, 

« I * * . 

, » ► * *" * 

II and III, based on transcripts revived prior to February 1972.^ The reader 
should keep ih mind that the acquisition of new data will'result in' increased 
frequencies in some of the cells of , the tables. Note also that data from 
private and SUNY colleges are not included in the^e^tableS but were included 
in'the Fifth Annual Report (1969-70). - , 

the 2Ci6 Class I students who entered the City University in SepteiJ?ber 
1968, 167 (81,1%) enrolled in community colleges (Tabl6 4-1). After six 
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semesters, 37 are known to have graduated with Associate of Arts degrees 

and 12 students were enrolled for a seventh semester. o 

Thir4:y-nine Class I students (18.9% of 206) enrolled in 'Slept ember 1968 

loT their first semester In a senior college (Table 4-2). At the start of 

1 

the seventh semester, 38 students were enrolled. Class I students who 
dropped out of the senior colleges were approximately equal in "number to 
those Class I community college students who received tlieir Associate of 
Arts degrees and then went on to enroll in a senior college of CUNY. 

One hundred forty-six of the 164 Class I enrollees in CUNY (89-0%) ^ .. * 
entered community colleges ift September, 1969 (Table 4-3). After four 

♦ 

semesters, fifteen students had graduated with associate degrees and 59 , 
enrolled for a fifth semester. - ' * ♦ / 

* Class II initial enrollees in senior colleges of CU^JY nujnb|red 18 ' ^ 

r r " ' " ■/ ' 

(11.0% of 164)' (Table 4-4). .Twenty students enrolled for their fifth . 

.sem^st^r'^in ^kptembcr, ^197^, including four students who transferred into 
senicft colleges that sfemester. - . . « ^ 

y Fifty-seven of the 127 Class III students (46.3%) who^ enrolled in 
CUNY^started their first semester of community college in September, 1970 
(Table 4-5). By September 1971, 37 students were enrolled for a third 
semester. . ' ^ r. 

Table 4-6 shows^ the college progress of Class III s^enior college' 

students. Sixty-six students (53.7% of 127) enrolled for Xheir first \ , . 

» 

semester in September, 19J0. September of the*following year showed 
o50 students enrolled for a third semester^., ^ , 

1 Frequencies in semester 7 .of Table 4-1 are given only for those catetgories 
^ that ^resulted in students enrolling for that semesj:er. . Frequencies in semester 
'7 for .categories th^t involve leaving college* (drops, transfers out, gtaduatibiv 

etc.) _will be given in the 7th annual report. The same principle holds for 
• semester 7, table 4-2, semester 5'in Tables 4-3 and 4-4, arid semester ,3 in ^-^ 

Tables 4-5 and 4-5. 
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' '* ' Table 4--1 - 

^ . * Status of Class I Graduates 

Enrolled in CUNY Conjmunity Colleges , ' - 



' SEMESTERS 
J ^ -1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



Initial Enrpllees 


167 














^ 

Total 
College 
Graduates 


Re^daroliess from 
• 

Previous Semester * 
* 






* 




0/ 






ikpe Efit;ries \ 

V 








i; 








Kej"i2in cries <■ • ^ 




/'I 




1 








Drops . - ■ 


^12 


21 


25 


2%. 




\ 

11 




Leaves of Absence 








2 . 








ixansrers Out to cmTi 




1 




i 


2 


2 




•Transfers Out to Other 

X &io u X v 1 io 

V - 










1 






' ' 

Graduates with Associate 
Dagirees . (Not Ra-Eurollcd) 
in CUNY A-yr. colleges*) 






♦ 


5 

• 


8 

\ 


5 




18 


Graduates with Associate 
Degrees (Re- Enrolled 
in CUNY 4-yr. colleges) 


i 








- 6 






15 


Graduates with Associate 
Degrees (Re-Enrolled 
in non-CUNY 4-yr. 
Colleges) 








3 


1 






4 


TQTAL COLLEGE GRADUATES 


7 


! 




12 


15 


10 


f 


; » 

37 
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Table 4-2 

Status of Class I Graduates 
Enrolled in CUNY Senior Colleges 



SEMESTERS 
1 2 3 4 5 iS 7' 



Initial Enrollees 


39 














Re-EnrolLees from 
Previous Semester 




34 


31 


31 


30 


'33 


38 . 


Late Entries 










i 


- 




Re-Entries 






1 • 




1 ^ 






Transfers In from CUNY 












- 1 




Transfers In from 
Other Institutions 

















From 

Graduat;ed in: 2-yr. CUNY 










4 


6 


5 


Drops ^ 

s 


5 


3 


1 




' 2 


2 




Leaves of Absence 








1 








Transfers Out: *To CUNY 
















To Other 
Transfers Out: Institutions 

















ill 
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/ Table 4-3 

' Status of Class II Gradiiates 
Enrolled in CUNY Community Colleges 



S E M E S T E R-S ' 
1 2 3 ' ' .4 



Initial Enrollees 


- 146 










Re-enrollees from 
Previous Semester 




125 


98 


91 


• 59 


Late Entries** 




2 


1 






Re-Entries ^ 












Drops 


21 


29 


8 


15 




Leaves of. Absence 


\ 






c 




Transfers Out to CUNY 


( 






2 




Transfers Out to Other 
Institiitions 










f 














Graduates with Associate . 
•Degrees (Not Re-Enrolled 
in CUNY 4-yr, colleges) 


■? 






10 




Graduates with Associate 
begrees (Re- Enrolled 
in CUNY 4-yr^ colleges) 




* 




.3 f 




Graduates with Associate 
Degrees (Jle-^Enralled 
,in non-CUNY 4 yr» 

^Collegels) 






> 


2 ' 


1 


TOTAL COLLEGE GRADUATES 


« r 

•4. * 






15 


1 



7=^ 
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Table 4--4 



Status of Class II Graduates 
Enrolled in CUNY Senior Colleges " 

9 



SEMESTERS 
1 2 3 4_ 



Initial Enrollees 

^ *> 


18 










Re-Enrollees from 
Previous Semester 




17 


1^ 


18 


16 


Late Entries 




* 




- - 




<• 












Transfers In from CUNY 




1 






2 


Transfers In from 
Other Institutions 










3 


From 

Graduated in: 2 yr. CUNY " 










1 


Drops s 








2 




Letaves of Absence 










( 


Transfers Out: To CUNY 


1 










To Other ' 
Transfers Out: Institutions 













1» 
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In an attempt to make these figures more meaningful to the reader 
we have decided to make several comparisons between the CDD populations 
now in college and the open-admissions population which has comp]cCcd 
its first year at The City University of New York (Table 4-7). The limits 
of currently available data concerning the open-admissions population 
enable us to make onl)2^J comparisons concerning the first semester and first 
year of college acad^ic performance. 

The percentage of open-admissions day freshmen who dropped out of 

City University's senior colleges after the first semester was 12.4 percent. 

The drop-out rate for those freshmen who qualified for senior colleges with- 

1 

out the open-admissions policy was 6.5%. The corresponding figures for 



CDD Giasses^iy— ri7-"wd"~iii are 12^8 percent, 0.0 percei^t, and 12.1 percent, 

1 

respectively. 

r 

The percentage of open-admissions freshmen who dropped out of the 

community colleges after the first semester was 21.6. The corresponding 

2 

drop-out rate fof regular freshmen in the community colleges was 16.8%. 
This compares with 7.2 percent for CDD Class I, 14.4 per^pent for CDD Class 

II and 7.0 percent for CDD Class III» * 

' ' if 

After the first year, the senior colleges lost 29.6 percent of the 

3 

open-admissions students ahdJL3.6 percent of the regular freshmen. 
After the first year. Class I .lost 20.5 percent of the students in the 
^' senior colleges. Class II lost 5.5 percent .and Class III lost 24.2 perceiiL. 



^Aa reported in The New York Times , Sept. 12, 1971 



; 2 Ibid. 



^As rept)rted i n The New_XQ^t:J<--T^iHies- ^ ~ ^ 
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The community colleges after the first year lost 40.1 percent of the 

4 . 

open-admissions students and 34.4 percent of the regular freshmen. The 
corresponding figures for CDD Class I, II and III are 20.3, 34.2 and 29.8, 
respectively. 

* 

Some national comparison data is afforded by the findings released 

,5 

by the American Council on Education. According to their '^findings, 40.5% 
of the students at two-year colleges received their degrees on time or were ^ 
still enrolled when^'their classes were graduated. For Class I, the corre- - 
sponding figure is 51.8%, and for Class II, 49.5%. Class III has not yet 
reached the point where ffruderits^ould be eligible for degrees. 
College Status of CDD Students "At tending Non-CUNY Institutions 

Table 4-8 .presents the college statiis of CDD students attending non-CUNY 
institutions. The N's presented most likely under estiii^te the actual, figures. 
This is due mainly to the difficulties involved in, locating students once they 
have ieft the city. As can be seen in the table, a total of 52 students aire 
known to have entered -SUNY colleges, .while 93 .students are known to have entered 
private colleges. 

The Urban Centers were created by The State University of New. York to 
serve the unemployed and tH"e underemployed. These groups include the high 
;ichool dropout, the high s chool^^gradua^^ the mature adult. Two 

Ceriter-S' were openiS^To^pro^^ career -oriented training with supplementary 
academic training. A College Adapter pri?^r,am_ is available for students who 
wish to prepare sf or entry into -the community colleges. 'As can be seen in 



Table 4-8, 26 students entered Urban Centers • 



5As reported in The New York Tiiiles , Feb. 14, 1972 
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- Table 4^ - 

College Discovery Graduates Entering 
. . Non-CUNY Institutions 



CDD CLASS 



SUM. 



PRIVATE 



URBAN CENTER 



10 



20 



.II 



10 



1? 



HI- 



14 



28 



IV 



18 



.46 



TOTAL 




118 
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College Academic Performance of CQD Graduates by Semester 

Tables 4-9 .through 4-11 present an overview of two aspects of the. 

academic performance of CDD students in college: grade point average 

(GPA) and college credits earned. The calculation of CPA's v/as based 

only on courses for which letter grades were assigned (A, B, C', D or 

F). In courses with a pass-fail options the grade of P was not' quantified 

ai[id was' therefore excluded frofii calculations of CPA, However, a grade 

^ of F in a pass-fail course was counted. 

For Class I (Table 4-9) the mean grade point average CCPA) for the 

first semester in college was 1.64, a little better than a D+, For the 

* % 
sixth semester, this average had increased to 2.47, the equivalent of a C+ 

for those students remaining in college. The reader should keep in mind that 

these tables present data for senior and community colleges combined, and ^ 

by* the sixth semester many, students originally enrolled at community colleges 

had graduated. Class II (Table "4*^10T^eveals a similar picture Qoncerning' 

_GPA- T^re^mearT CPA for the first semester in college was 1.74, which is about 

half way between a D+ and a'*C, For the fourth semester, this average was 2.22", 

a little better than a C. To date, CDD Class III (Table 4-11) wdoes not seem* 

^ 

to exhibit the same upward trend. GPA for the first semester was 2.06, a 

little mord than a cf, and 1,96 for tlie second semester, a little less than a^ 

"i . ' ' 

The total number of Isredits a student has successfully completed can 
be found by summing the categories of credits earned (grades of A,B, C or. D) ' 
and credits passed. As would be expected, students who continued in college 
earned higher CPA's, undertook a heavier^ program load and successfully 
completed more credits,. Class I, on the average, successfully completed 9,14 
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(9.09 + 0.05) credits during the first semester and 11^62 (11.44 + 0.18) 

during the's^xth semester. This same trend is aXso found' in ClasslI^ 

During "^tjie first .semester students ia this plass sicc^ssfully^" completed'} 

on the average, 9.54 (9.50 + 0.04) credits and 12.15 (12.08 + 0.07> ct^edits ' 

during the fourtfh semester* Even thoygh the raeart pPA for Class 111 dropped*^ 

slightly for the second semester, mean credits successfully completed did 

show slight increase.^from 9.36 (8.95 + 0.41) to 9.49 (9.02' + 0.4/)/ 

During the first semester of'-eollege work, the mean number of credits 

« 

earned by CDD students was about 70 percent of the mean numbet' of credits i 
they attempted (Class I = 69.3%, Class II =r 70.7%, Class III = 68.9%). 
FaiJLures and withdrawals accounted for approximately equal proportions 
of the •unearned credits, while a stoall percent of ^ the criedits attempted 
resulted in incompletes. . 

' . - \ ^ ■ ' ' . ^ . • 

This ratio of mean number of credits earned to mean dumber of credits 

attempted did not, in all cases, remain constant througfi*all semesfets. 

- V * > * 

For piass I, students ft the end of t;he sixth semester earned 77.3 percent . 
of the credits attempted, increase .bf 8.0 percentage points from semester^ 
one. Classes II and III also showed[,an increase In credits earned when 
the first and last semesters are compared, . ^Y^. 



er 



For Class I only, it is ^interestirtg 4:c/note that /^ile the mean nuipb 
of credits failed remained somewhat cqnstdnt over the first three semesters, 
approximately 14 percent of the mean number of credits attempted," this per- 
cent dropped to approximately two percent by the sixth semester. During the 
same time period, the mean number of incomplete credits rose from 0.8 percent 
during the first semester to 8.^6 percent during the^sixth. 

Comparisons of Academic Performance of Glass I> II and III jLJ2J2 
Table 4-12 presents the raeaos and standard deviations of the GPA^s 
of students in blasses I, II and III for their, ^irst semester of college 
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work. 'Claps I had the lowest average GEA and Class III the highest. To 
assess the significance of the differences among these means,' a one-way 
Analysis of variance was performed. The resiflts ara presented in Tabl^ 4-13. 
* / Jhe £)btained* F val^e .was significant at the .01 level,; indicating that it is' 
; unlikely. that t^e GPA'^oi Classes I, XI and III had the same average value 
in 'tSe "population, ^ To determine which pairs of means differed significantly 
from each other, Duncan ^s multiple range test was employed (Edwards, .p. 131). 
At the, .^5 3,fevei; Class' III CPA's were significantly higher than those of 
Classes I and II, on the average, the difference between the means of Class 
I and Class II was not large enough to achieve significance, at this level. 
' ' Table 4-14 gives the means and standard deviations of the CPA's of ^ 
Classes -I, II and III for their second semester of college work. Class I- 
h^a the lowest average CPA and Class II the highest. A one-way analysis 
of variance- (Table 4-15) again reyealed .significant differences amoilg the 
means (£ <.01). Duncan's multiple rang.e test revealed differences sigoiii- 
cant at the .05 level for the following pairs of means: Cias6es,I and II 
Classes ll and III. The means for Classes I and III did not yield a significant . 

• ".difference. ' . ^ 

* , , . # ^ 

'''""""^"'^^•---^ Ta'^'le 4-16 presents data on cumulative CPA' for all clasjses based on the 

, n^fa: of semesters completed. The mean gPA for those Class I students 

\ ' . reiiaining in collage after six semesters is 2.3,9, a little becter tlian a C. 

For (JDd'iI*, the me^n fcuaulative CPA for those students remaining in college^ 

;after 4 semesters was 2.16, alsd a little Uetter than a C. For tlass III, ^ ^ 

^ Jtlie mean cumulative^' CPA for those students remaining in college after tW?) 
** . » ' . * 

' semester^ was the equivalent, of a a. Table 4-16 reveals, except fo?: 

, 1 Edwards, Alien L. Experiniental design in psychological research (Syd ed.) 
New .York: Holt", Rinehart and Winston, 1968. ' 
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Tahle 4-12 



Grade Point Averages For the First Semester; 
Classes I, it and III 



Class 
I 

II 

III" 



N 

187 
155 
116 



< 



Mean 

1.64 

1.74- 

2.06- 



S.D. 

0.81 
0.89 
0.88 



'J- 
if'.-* 



Table 4-13 „ . 

Summary of Analysis of Variance 
of First Semester Grade Point Averages; 

Classes I, II and III • • , 



Source of 
Variation 



A.egrees of , 
Freedom 



Mean 
Square 



F- 



Between Classes 



6.59 



9.^03* 



Within Classes 



455 



0.73 



Total 



457 



* £ < .01 



\ 
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Class 



Table 4-14 « 

Grade Point Averages For the Second Semester: 
Classes I, II and III , 



N 



Mean 



S.D. 



I 

' II 
III 



169 
127 
95 



1.80 
2.21 
1.96 



0.86 
0.82 
0.93 



Source of 
Variation 



Table 4-15 

Suiranary of Analysis of Variance 
of Second' Semester GraD^e Point Averages: 
Classes II and III 



Between Classes 



Degrees of 
Freedom 



Mean 
Square 



6.21 



8.28* 



Within Classes 



388 



0.75 



Total 



390 



* 2 < .01 
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tABLE 4-16 
Cumulative 6pA's by Semester 
for CDD I, II and III* 







,CDD I 






CDD II 






CDD III 




Ntunber of 
Semesters" 


N 


Meart- 


S.D. 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


1^ N 


• 

Mean 


S.D. 


- 1 


187 


1.64 


0.81 


155 


1.74, 


0.89 


116 


2.06 


0,88 


■ 2 


169 


l.,72 


0.69 


127 


■1.93 


0.74 


94 


2.00 


0.77 


3 


143 


1.83 


0.62 


108 


.2.09 


0.55 








4 ' 


124 


2.01 


0.54 


99 


2.16 


0.50 








5 


91 


2.09 


0.54 














6 ' 


57 , 


2.19 


0.72- 















" i ■ 

* Numerical grade values are equivalent to letter grades as follows 

A « 4*00 
B = 3.00 

C i= 2,00 • • ' 

D ;= 1.00 

_ p = 0.00 " " ' 
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Class Illi^i^i pattern of small but steady Increases of mean cumulative 
Gtik is similar to when mean 6PA*s were reported by semester. 
Summary 

This chapter provided data on the college status and perfoi^nance of CDD 
' Classes I, II and III. Academic performance data (grade point averages, 
number of credits attempted, etc.) were reported fbr those' students attending 
The City University of New York. Due to difficulties in acquiring transcripts 
of stud'Ints enrolled in other institutions, only enrollment figures are repbrted 

for those students. 

/ 

A total of 493 students in^ Classes I, II and III entollad fot their first 
semester in colleges within City University. By September 1971, 52 had gradu- 
ated with Associate of Arts degrees and 222 were still enrolled. At the end 
of six semesters of college. Class I students had a cumulative .grade point 



average that was slightly above C. A similar cumulative 6PA was attained by 
Class II students after 4 semesters. Class III students' mean CPA after two 
semesters was exactly a C. 
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■ . CHAPTER 5 > • 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION AND 
ADMISSION TO COLLEGE- 

Class^lV*' 

The fourth cjass of the College Discovery and Development Program 
was initially comprised of ,529* students who entered the program in 
September 1968. Throughout the following three years 32 students entered 
the program as late admissions increasing the original group of 529 to a 
' total of 56 1 students (Class IV). Two hund red aad-tweat^f^>ug^-(^9^-9%3t-trf — 
the 561 Cl^iss'IV populatioTn left the CDD. program for various reasons* 
Most of* these students transferred to other high schools and continued 
their educ^ation. * ' 

Of the 561 students, 322 (57.4%) were graduated from high school by 
January 1972. Academic diplomas ^were awarded to 147 (45.77o) of the 
graduates and the remaining 175 (54.3%) students received general diplomas. 

* 

(Table 5-1). 

The post-secondary disposition of Glass IV is summarized i n Tab le 5-2, 



Of. the 322 high school graduates, 273 (84.8%) are known to have entered post 
secondary institutions. Among these 273 college entrants,, 209 (76.6%) ^ 
entered The City University of New York, while the remaining 64 (23*4%) 
entered The State University of New York or other colleges. Twenty-two 
(6.8%) of the 322 graduates are. known not to^have entered colleges. To 4ate 
it has not been possible to verify the post-high school activities of the 
remaining' 27 graduates of Class IV. 
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As a result of a consortium arrangement between City University and 
Columbia University, 60 of the Class IV students were able to participate 
in Project Double Discovery (PDD— an Upward Bound Program)* This 
,pro ject complemented the CDD program by utilizing the summer months to 
further help students reach their college goals. The students were 
'given an opportunity to attend high school level classes while living 
in dormitories at Columbia University during the sUniner, By.^,^anuary 
1972, 38 of the original 60 PDD students (63.3%) had completed high 
school. Of these graduates, 32 (84.2%) were accepted by and entered 
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CHAPTER 6 

' " ' SU^IMARY 

. In June 1971 the College Discovery and Development Program 

completed its sixth year*^of continuous activity. During this sixth 

year the general purposes and implementation plans of CDD continued 

'to be very similar to those of 'the pre"\^ious years, although th'e' 

official proposals for this year's funding included a number of newly 
** • 

-^frtated-specifica^ll-y-expressed-behavioraJL-objectives. 



Student Population 



The sixth consecutive class enrolled, in the College Discoveisy and 
Development Program was a population essentially similar to those in 
the previous five groups. Class VI showed no drastic changes- from its 
predecessors in age, sex distribution, family structure or living 
conditions. However, this class was probably less well off economically, 
although it reported a mean gro$s' income of $25.42 per family member per 
week as compared .with $18.61 for-€lass I. A very considerable inflation 
of costs, especially, of thdse for food and rent has occurred over the 
five years from September 1965 (Glass I) to September 1970 (Class VI). 



Thus for Class Li:he mean monthly rent paid had been $78.24; for 

Class VI this cost had riken to $105.86 per inonth. 

\ 

*Class VI was also hot markedly different jhrom its predecessors with 

\ ' 

regard to ethnicity, with approximately 59% Black, ^4% Puerto Rican, 
3% Oriental and 157a "Other*'. Since we determine eligibility from among 
all *those referred to us by counselors and since enrollee selection from 

132 
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this panel of eligible students is made by the host high school staff 
from ethnically void documents, these proportions probably represent a 
fair ethnic mix for the kind of chilli sought in terms of their 
educational needs, is possible that the counselors and community 
agency personnel who refer all students may exert ethnic selection forces 
in their choice of students for referral. But, if so, this is in no way 
systematic. It is uninteyided, it is in' antagonism to their instructions, 
and represents an inherent response of this large number of referring 
persons to the social forces operating in the city ^ at the time* 

This class was also similar to previous groups in its history of 
mobility. Three-quarters of the students had previously attended three 
or* more schools at application time and the mean tenure at their present 
home^ address had been only six years: even this figure was skewed 
markedly downward by the unique population of one center, 52% of .whose 
members live in famil^ owned houses. 

Class VI students were also closely similar to prior classes in terms 
of their previous scholastic averages and attendance: their standardized 
test scorcG* at entrance showed a small decrease in 'mean mathematics and 
reading scores from those of earlier classes. Again, although their 

mean reading score was approximatel y at grade level, their mathematics ^ 

scores showed a mean of one full year below grade. However, as in 
previous classes, a largfe fraction (51.3%) were reading below grade before 
entrance, a larger fraction (65.4%) were below grades in mathematics and 
84% of the class had ninth grade averages below 79% or were below 
reasonable college prep level in both respects. Table 2-40, page 58, 
is an instructive summary regarding Class VI but its use of statistical 
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oneans conceals extensive variations with regard to all criteria. 



Academic Performance in high School 

The academic performance' of c6d students in the high schools during 

» \ 

this sixth yeajlCis reported* in Chapter III. Analysis of the data shows 
few changes from the patterns of performance seen in iJrevious years. 
Achievement was* generally adequate and student persistence' continued good 
with a somewhat higher proportion (87.8%) of those who, left the CDD program 
continuing on in high school education elsewhere. 

The fall semester of the 1970-71 school year saw students in Classes IV, 
V, and VI obtain mean general averages of about 69, 72, and 72 respectively. 
The corresponding mean general, averages for the spring semester were 72, 
71, and 70. Total absences for the school year were about 22, 18, and 
17 for Classes IV, V, and VI respectively*. 

A general downward trend in Regents examination grades continued as 
well as some decrease in the proportion ol students who attempted these 
examinations as compared with previous years. 
High School 'Graduation and College Admission 

Class IV, which had entered tenth grade in September 1968 yComplletecf 

/ 

the high school phase of CDD in June 1^71.^ Of the total. of' 561 (529 



original plus 32 later enrollees) who had ^been. enrolled in this, class 
during the three year period 322 (57.4%) were graduated. ;of tha322 
high school graduates, 273 (84.8%) applied to and have been confirmed as. > 
/accepted by post-secondary institutions: -thdse erttering CUNY totaled 
209 (76.6% of the college entrants) and 64 (23.4% of the college entrants) 
entered SUNY or other colleges. Twenty-tVo (6.8%) of the. 322 graduates 
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have b^en confirmed as not entering colleges and the activities of th<» 
remaining 27 graduates have not been validated. ' . * 

College Progress of CDD Graduates \ 

Once again, detailed reporting on the college progress of CDD 
graduates was limited to those students enrolled in the various colleges 
of The City, University of New York. A total of 493 students in Classes 
I, II, and III enrolled for the first semester in colleges of the City 
University." By September 1971, 52 had graduated with Associate of Arts 
degrees and 222 were still enrolled, /Class I students had a cumulative 
grade point average slightly above a ''CV after^^six semesters of i:ollege. 
A siiriilar cumulative Gl^A was attained by Class II students after four 
semesters. After two semesters the mean GPA of Class III students was 
exactly a /*C". 

/ Obtaining reliable information regarding the college progress of 
graduates of the .high school phase has been found to be a difficult, 
expensive and frustrating task. Student authorization for release of 
transcripts is required by almost every institution. This is a praise- 
worthy demonstration by the colleges of tj^eir concern and administrative 
Ijfrocedural back-up of the best possible principles of-^personal privacy and 
maintenance of constitutional guarantees, but it has made an adequate 
follow-u^ investigation nearly impossible. ^ 

In order to ensure accuracy no data can be used except information 

r ^ . 

from .actual tVanscripts received. For CDD graduates now attending CUNY 

colleges' we were able to obtain considerably more data than from those now 

' • ■ A 

enrolled in SUNY or pri-vafce institutions. Even in CM-Y-r^wever, a 

' X 
cons,iderable number of students disappear from.-^ur Siamples. For example. 
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»as;. a consequence of college transfer or* change of address of a student, 

J, « 

his authorization for new transcript may become unavailable until 

(and if) ♦it becomes possible to relocate him and obtain his signed 

authorization. ^ ' » ^ . " 

Transcripts which have beefi received ahd 'analyzed, show the 

following general trends: CDD students continue in college at a slightly 

higher rate tHbn "regular" freshmen in the same institutions 'and- a 

considerably higher rate than "Open Admissions" freshmdn; CDD students 

' earn s]Lightly lower Grade Point Averages than "regular" freshmen and 

r * I ■ 

* ^ • 

higher GPA's than "Open Admissions" freshmen in each institution; a small 

number of CDD graduates of Class I have earned baccalaureate degress; 

a much greater number have earned associate degrees , generally taking 

one or more semesters above the four term minimum; a consiiderablq number 

of students with associate degrees have transferred into junioiS year 

baccalaureate . programs . 

It is of more than passing ';^nterest to .n^jfe' the original CDD 

Planning Committee's general prognosis that, without intervention, 907o 

of the kind of youngsters selected for the program would leave high .school 

before graduation. As of the present about two' of every three originally 

enralled students were graduated from CDD host high schools; nine of 

every tfen graduated actually entered colleges. A considerable numbe^r of 

these enrollees have transcripts shpwijig acceptable college progress, ^ 

This does not include the one-quarter to one-third 9f graduates who 
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•entered SU^Y of private colleges for wliom transcripts have been less 
readily available but for .whom impressionistic reports show somewhat 
higher performance and' retention (as might be expected from the generally 
•higher academic standing in high school and the considerably abov^ 
. average financial ^id these institutions offered). , ' ' 

Tlie general findings for CDD students whose college records can be 
studied show a pattern of progress not greatly different from that _ ^' 
of their non-CDD classmates in each college* The mean grade point 
average tends to rise with each additional semester, probably in 
consequence of the withdrawal of less successful students as well 'as a 
result of increasing effectiveness of individual studentis with time, 
maturity and expeirience. The ratio of credits earned to credits 
attempted also shows a steady increase irom semester to semester while 

the proportion oi credits failed declined. 'This too can^be attributed 

j 

to upward attenuation of the, sample-. There is a slow increase of nu/nber 
of credits graded "incomplete" with increasing experience and age of 
students. , . ^ 

Finally, as of the date of this writing, a slowly increasing 
roster of glowing success, stories is emerging. A^recent summary 

/ ' 

showed two teachers in a CDD high school who are graduates oyt Class I and 

^\ ;/ 

another graduate of 1968 who is teaching psychology in a cyNY college 
in vrtiich she is eqrolled in a Ph*D. program. It included/ four 
students first tfecorded as drop-outs from a CUNY colleg^^ after two 
years but who were later located on the dean's list as '^seniors at a 

; ■ (, 

/ 
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\ 

prestigious Ivy League school; it includes a growing cluster of graduate 

students as' well as a ^lumber of successful professional, workers. 

■jtVe are beginning ^to b'e aBle to show proud taxpayers who hel,d Aid to 

Dependent Children numbers a few short years' ago but who are today 

proof ^that the •'taleated 10 percent" exists among the P9or and can be 
* * , * 

, ' both discovered and developed^ . , 
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Table A-1 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
AGE IN YEARS 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between' Centers 



152,523, 



3.68' 



Within Centers 



518 



41.409 



*£ <.01 



■ Table A-2 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
NUMBER OF ROOMS PER HOUSEHOLD 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



18.42 11.48* 



Within Centers 



413 



1.60 



* £ <.01 
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Table A~3 
Analysis of Vai:lance - Class VI 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 
Within Centers 



?12 



3.39 
3.88 



non-signiftcant (£ >.Q5) 



Table A-4 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
NUMBER OF PERSONS PER ROOM PER HOUSEHOLD 



DEGREES OF MEAN 
SOURCE OF VARIATION FREEDOM SQUARE 



Between Centers 4 0.99 

Within Centers • 413 * , 0.18 



* £ < .01 
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Table A-5 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI %• 
MONTHLY RENT 

I 









DEGREES OF MEAN 
SOURCE OF VARIATION FREEDOM SQUARE P 



Between Centers 
Within Centers 

* £ <.01 

Table A-6 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
TOTAL WEEKLY INCOME 



4 . 30342.00 19.12* 



435 1586.65 



DEGREES OF MEAN 
SOURCE OF VARIATION raEEDOM SQUARE 



Between Centers . 4 21969.31 7.32* 

Within Centers M7 3002.51 

V 



* £ <.01 
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T^ble A-7 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
' YEARS AT PRESENT ADDRESS 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



.Between .Centers 



Within Centers 



499 



163.45 
22.23 



7.35 



*i£ < .01 



Table A-8 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
ADJUSTED LIFE CHANCES SCALE SCORE 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



4 

517 



83.65 

r 

4.33 



19.32 



* £ < .01 
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TaBle A-9 
An«lyata. of Variance Class VI 
MAT READING - PABAGRAPff MEANING 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



4 

412 



14.88 
3.38 



4.40* 



*T> <• .01 



Table A-^IO 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
MAT READING - VOCABULARY 



SOURCE OP VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



409 



9.85 
3.34 



2.^5' 



* T) <.05 
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, • Table A-U 

i 

Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
MAT READING - AVERAGE 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



448 



11.43 
2.85 



4.01" 



E < ,01 . 



Table A-12 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
MAT MATHEMATICS - ' CllMPUTATION 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
• FREED(M 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



. F 



Between Centers 



10,80 



6.28* 



Within Centers 



306 



1,72 



♦ 2 < ,01 
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Table A-13 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
MAT MATHEMATICS - PROBLEM SOLVING 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Bet;ween Centers 



Within^ Centers 



4 , 



^05" 



6.98 
1.68 



4.14 



£ < .01 \ 



Table A-14 
Analysis of Variance - Claiss VI 
MAT MATHBlMATICS - AVERAGE 



SOURCE OF VARIATION. 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



P 



I Between Centers 



Within Centers 



, 343 



9.73 



1.52 



6.42^ 



♦ £ < .01 
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^ Table Ar-lS 

Analysis of Varliince « Claaa VI 
SEVENTH GRADE GENERAL AVERAGE 



-•« 










SOURCE OF VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM ■ 

* 


MEAN 
SQUARE ' 


» 




Between Centers 


4 ... 


176.05 




— ^ 

2.39* 


'9' 

Within Centers 


434 


73.55 

f 




« 


v5 











Table A-16 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
EIGHTH-GRADE GENERAL AVERAGE 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 

Within Centers 
V 



4 

459 



132,. 46 
68.3 



1.94* 



non-significant (£ > .05) 



ERIC 
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, TaKle A*17 



.Analysis .of Variance -« Claas VI 

* ^ • 

MirsiSAJRJiJNTH GRADE GENERAL AVHWiSE 



\ .^^liEGREES OF/ 
SOURCE OF. VARIATION FREEDOM 



Between Centers 



Within Centerjs 



') 



.'MEAN 
SQUARE ' 



419,95 



,61.35 



6.85 



♦ £ < .01 



. - ' ; Table A-18v.^ 
Analysis of Variance t Q1»m VI 
NUMBER 0? DAYS ABSENT* 
(Fall Semester >»inth G^ade) 



SOURCE OF VARUTION 


J" 

degrees of . 
freedom""" 


MEAN. 
^ SQUARE 


• I 




* . .r 


* 

( 




Between Centers * 


. .4 ^ 


' ■ 131.52 


3.35' 




/ 

1 






Within Centers 


'\ 467 


39.28 . 

.if 

^ . 




r 

»t 







* £ < .05 
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» SUMMARY TABLES FOR CHAPTER 3 
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Table B-1 




\ ^ 


« 

V 






Analysis of Variance - 


Class ] 




/ 








GENERAL "AVERAGE 


1 * 

1 










FALL 










V 

SOURCE OF VARIATION 


•* 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDCM 


MEAN 
SQUARE 


F 




Between Centers 




4 


470.63 


3.34* 


V 


Within Centers 




. 365 ' ' 


140.91 




















* £ <.95 


















Table B-2 












Analysis of Variance 
MATH REGENTS 


Class IV 




, / 
/ 






FALL 










" SOURCE OF VARIATION 




DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


MEAN 
SQUARE 


F 




\ 














Between Centers 




4 


488.3 


1.84* 




Within Centers 




91 


264.6 




- 


* non-significant ^> .05) 
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Table B-3 

* Analysis of Variance Class IV 

/ 

FALL ABSENCES ' 



DEGREES OF MEAN 
SOURCE OF VARIATION FREEDOM SQUARE - £ - 



Between Centers 4 257.32 3,25* 

Within Centers 364 79.14 



* 2 <.05 



Table B-4 

Analysis of Variance - Class V 

GENERAL AVERAGES 
FALL 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



\ 



, DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



\ . 



474 



754.28 
122.42 



6.16* 



* £ <.0l 

\ 
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SOURCE OF- VARIATION 



Table B-5 
Analysis of Variance - Class V 
MATH REGENTS 

FALL 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



F 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



4 

89 



1455.03 
275.89 



5.27* 



* P < .01 



Table B-6 
Analysis of Variance - Class V 
FALL ABSENCES i 

I 



DEGREES OF MEAN 
SOURCE OF VARIATION FREEDOM SQUARE E 



Between Centers 4 303.71 x 3.87* 

\ 

\ 

Within Centers 474 78,4 



* £ <.01 
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Table B-7 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI 

^ 

GENERAL AVERAGES 
FALL 



SOURCE OF VARI^^TION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 
Within Centers 



4 

514 



757.44 



115.31 



6.57* 



2 <.01 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



Table 3-8 ^ 

Analysis of Variance - Class VI 

MATH REGENTS 
FALL 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 
Within Centers 



105 



1036.41 
331.95 



3.12.* 



* 2 <.05 
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Table B-9 
Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
FALL ABSENCES 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM' 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



4 

514 



103.12 
14.68 



14.35* 



* £ <.01 



Table B-10 
Analysis of Variance - Class IV 
GENERAL AVERAGES 
^ .SPRINa - - 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 
Within Centers 



4 

329 



1313.65 



118.436 



11.09* 



. * £ <.01 
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Table B-11 
Analysis of Variance Class IV 
ENGLISH REGENTS 
SPRING 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN m 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



. 4 
225 



480.81 



62.17 



7.73* 



* £ < .01 . 



Table 6-12 
Analysis of Variance - Class IV 
HISTORY REGENTS 
SPRING 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



270 



325.47 
94.91 



3.4.3 



* £ < .01 



I 
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Table 8-13 
Analysis of Variance\- "Class IV 
MATH REGENTS 
SPRING 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



,-89 



1913.09 
256.43 



7.46* 



* £ <.01 



Table B-14 
Analysis' of Variance - Class IV 
SCIENCE REGENTS 
SPRING 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



4 
97 



1302.73 



127.43 



10.22* 



* £ <.01 
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Table B-15 ' 





Analvsls of Variance •» nlASfi 


IV 






♦ 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REGENTS 
SPRING 1 

1 




■ 




sour(;e of variation 


! 

DEGREES OF \ 
FRFEDOM \ 

\ 


MEAN 




17 

\ 


Between Centers 


\ 


379.72 




1.78* 


Within Centers 


\ 

73 \ 


213.78 




- 


non-slgnif leant > .05) 










Table B-16 






• 




Analysis of Variance Class 


TV 

J. V 




X 




"SPRING ABSENCES 


/ 




I 

\ 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


DEGREES OF 
- FREEDOM 


MEAN 
COT TART? 






Between Centers ' 


4 


475.89 




4.57* 


Within Centers 


283 


104.02 







* £ < .01 
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Table B-l? 
Analysis of Variance Class IV 
TOTAL ABSENCES 1970-71 
SPRING 

DEGREES OF MEAN 
SOURCE OF VARIATION FREED(»I SQUARE P 



Between Centers 4 950.82 3.82* 

Within Centers 273 248.63 



* £ <.01 

Table B-18 

Analysis of Variance - Class V 
GENERAL AVERAGES 
, SPRING 

DEGREES OF MEAN 
SOURCE OF VARIATION FREEDOM SQUARE F 



Between Centers 4 809.28 . 6.61* 

Within Centers 451 122.41 

* £. <.01 
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. Table .B-19 
.Analysis of Variance Class V 
MATH REGENTS 
SPRING 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



249 



1994.25 
352.64 



5.65* 



* £ < .01 



Table B-20 
Analysis of Variance - Class V 
SCIENCE REGENTS 
SPRING 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



3518.65 



23.43* 



Within Centers 



287 



150.15 



* £ <.01 
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Table B-21 
Analysis of Variance - Class V 
FOREIGN LAN(^AGE REGENTS 
SPRING 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



1391.66 



Within Centers 



218 



242.74 



* £ <.01 



Table B-22 
Analysis of Variance - Class V 
SPRING ABSENCES 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 



607.69 



Within Centers 



* £ <.01 



\ 



443 



161 



112.05 



ERIC 



-li*0- 



Table B-23 
Analysis of Varlanc^ - Claaa V 
> TOTAL ABSENCES 1970-71 



\ 

SOURCE OF VAi^IATION 



DEGREES 0? 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 
Within Centers 



4 *% 

438 



^80.62 

% 

229.94 



£ <.01 



Table B-24 

Analysis of Variance ~ Class VI 

GENERAL AVERAGES 
SPRING 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



/ MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers 
Within Centers 



4 

472 



316.95 
147.51 



non-jlgnlf leant (£ >.05) 



Table B-25 

Analysis ojE Variance Class VI. 

MATH REGENTS 
SPRING 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 



SQUARE 



Between Centers 



Within Centers 



4 

'275 



•2135.0,7 
446.53 



4.78* . 



* £ ^.Ol 



-ft 



Table B-26 . / 

Analysis of Variance Class VI 

SCIENCE REGENTS . 
SPRING ... 



SOURCE OF VARIATION- 


4* ' 

1 


DEGREES OF ^ 
FREEDOM 


MEAN 
' ■ SQUARE . 










.... < >■ 




Between Centers 




• ** * 

4 


. 3442143 ■ '1 


I' '2'3.|04* 


Within Centers , 




408,. 


. 149..40.. . 





r 



* £ <.01 



163 



ERJC 



\ 

I \ 



'Ik2- 



Y Table B-27 

Analysis oJ^ Variance - .Class Vl" 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE REGENTS 
SPRING • , . 



SOURCE OF VARIATION" 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM, 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Between Centers « 



Within Centers 



4 

249 



4168.35 



303.37 



13.74*> 



* 2 <.01 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



-Table B-28 

• • • 

s 

Analysis of Variance - Class VI 
• * 

SPRING ABSENCES v 

4 ' . . 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM- 



MEAN 
■•SQUARE 



Between Centers 

< 

Within Centers' 



4 

464 



367.62 
103.20 



,3.56* 



*E <\01 



ERIC 



164 



Table B-29 
Analysis of Variance ~ Class VI 
TOTAL A-BSENCES 1970-71 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



Be'tveen Centers 



Within Centers 



4 

456 



544.19 
227.94 



2.39* 



* 2/ <^05 



165 



